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CAN MAKE OLEO IN COLORADO. 

The legislature of Colorado just before its 
recent adjournment passed a bill for a law 
removing the restrictions from the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine in that State. . Here- 
tofore it has been impossible to make oleo- 
margarine in that State in any form. Now 
the regulations of another new law just 
passed permit the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine provided it is put up in plainly 
branded cartons so that it will not be sold 
as butter. 

MARCH OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT. 

Official government report of the output 
of oleomargarine in the United States for 
March, as shown by revenue stamp sales, is 
as follows: Colored, 456,031 lbs.; uncolored, 
13,196,640 lbs.; total, 13,652,671 Ibs. 

Official government figures, based on stamp 
sales, showing oleomargarine production in 
the United States for the past year, are as 
follows: 
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10.641 550 
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TRY TO TRACE CATTLE DISEASE. 

The Federal inspection authorities are try- 
ing wherever possible to trace disease in 
meat animals to its source, particularly the 
tuberculosis trouble, which is due to dirty 
farms. If the cause of the trouble can be 
traced and the farmer compelled to clean up, 
a great deal of the disease can be wiped out. 
Along these lines the inspection service is- 
sues this notice: 

Inspectors in charge will maintain at their 
stations detailed records of the post-mortem 
lesions of all cattle which are slaughtered 
after having reacted to a tuberculin test. 
The records should include when possible the 
name and address of the owner and of the 
veterinarian applying the test, as well as the 
dates and summary of the results of the test. 

Post-mortem records of tuberculin reactors 
from State or city tests need not be for- 
warded to the Quarantine Division, but all 
information concerning the slaughter and 
post-mortems of reactors to bureau tests or 
of cattle which have been imported from 
Canada or other foreign countries should be 
forwarded promptly to the Quarantine 
Division. 


MERITS OF THE CONTROVERSY OVER SAUSAGE 


Must Packers Cease to Make What Consumers Demand? 


In its last issue The National Provisioner 
made public the details of the case recently 
brought in the Federal Court at St. Louis to 
prevent enforcement of a government regula- 
tion which would practically retire from the 
market all varieties of sausage except that 
limited and expensive class known as the 
“all-meat” sausages. The application for a 
restraining order was denied, and the trade 
will carry the matter to the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, where it will probably be 
heard in May. 

The trade contends that the Department 
of Agriculture has no right under the law 
to refuse to pass a product which it admits 
to be sanitary, wholesome and fit for food. 
That is the legal issue. The trade phase is 
that the government assumes to say to the 
sausage-maker: you shall use only such for- 
mulas as we dictate. And to the consumer 
it says: you shall eat only such varieties of 
sausage as we think are good for you. 

And the joke on the consumer is that the 
varieties barred are the most wholesome and 
digestible—and the cheapest! 

The public has been wholly misled as to 
the merits of the sausage controversy, and as 
to the facts surrounding the manufacture of 
sausage. The popular idea, propagated by 
newspaper misinformation, is that “sausage” 
is and has been always nothing but meat, 


The Chief Justice Speaks! 


In a recent opinion handed down from 
the bench of the highest court in the land 
Chief Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court said: 

“In this connection I have in mind the 
oleomargarine case, in which ANY ONE 
WHO LOOKED BEYOND HIS FACE 
KNEW THAT THE OBJECT WAS 
TO PROHIBIT THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF A PRODUCT—while it 
merely purported to levy a tax.” 

It is the federal tax on oleomargarine 
the Chief Justice is talking about, the 
tax put there by the butter interests under 
the pretense of taxation, but as the Chief 
Justice says, “the object was to prohibit 
the manufacture of a product” which was 
competing with butter and threatening its 
price monopoly. 

That’s plain, isn’t it? 














and that the sausage-maker is constantly 
aiming to adulterate his product for the pur- 
pose of making thoney. 

We have in this country sausage-makers 
who have devoted their lives to this branch 
of the meat trade. They have done nothing 
for years but study the tastes and wants of 
the sausage-eating public, and endeavor to 
make their formulas and methods fit the de- 
mand. Their product is admitted by the 
government to be wholesome, healthful and 
fit for food, and has always been given the 
government inspection O. K., until some theo- 
rists conceived the idea that the presence of 
water and cereal in sausage was for fraudu- 
lent purposes. 


Wkat a Veteran Sausage-Maker Has to Say. 

Concerning this sausage dispute one of the 
oldest and _ best sausage-makers in 
this country writes to The National Provi- 
sioner as follows, and his letter is well worth 
careful reading: 

Cincinnati, O., April 29, 1913. 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is a great hullabaloo today about 
the making of sausage. No doubt there is 
some sausage improperly made, and some 
which is unsanitary. But to make an un- 
wholesome or an unsanitary sausage in a 
government-inspected sausage factory is not 
possible. So why worry? 

Who is that sausage critic from whom the 
whole United States, also sausage-makers of 
fifty years experience, must learn? First of 
all, does he eat sausage? Did he ever make 
any? Does he know how they taste, or 
should taste? Others buy them, eat them’ 
and are pleased. 

Why tell a customer what his taste in 
sausage should be? Doesn’t he know best 
himself ? 

We have been doing a sausage business for 
fifty years. We are and were successful.. We 
learned how to make sausage, and how to 
create a demand for it. Our secret is: work 
your meats so they will take up plenty of 
water—not for adulteration, but to make the 
sausage palatable and easily digestible. 

Sausage must be spongy, not soggy, in or- 
der to be digestible and to give the best re- 
sults. Too mitch water would make it soggy 
and indigestible, as well as unsalable. So, 
why talk about sausage-makers using water 
as an adulterant? They would only be spoil- 
ing their own product if they put in more 
water than was necessary. 


Sausage Is a Compounded Food Article. 

Sausage is not a beef steak or a pork 
chop stuffed in a casing. It is a manufac- 
tured product, a scientifically and carefully 
compounded food article. Canned goods, as a 
rule, can be diluted with water or otherwise 
manipulated upon being taken out of the can 


known 
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by the housewife, in order. to, make, them pal- 
atable and ready for the table. Sausage, 
once put in the casing, must have moisture 
as well as spice and other constituents. In 
fact, it must be ready to eat or to cook with- 
out further manipulation. That is; what it 
is sold for, and what the consumer expects 
when he buys it. 

Sausage is an improvement over’ bulk 
meats. It is not necessary or practicable to 
have a uniform formula for it, provided its 
ingredients are government-inspected. In 
style, taste and method of making it varies 
according to the tastes of consumers. There 
are dozens of varieties of sausage, each cre- 
ated in response to some consuming taste or 
demand. The public is free to buy the kind 
it a and it is not deceived. 

he price on sausage is very low, com- 
pared to other meats. The public is charged 
neither for water, cereal, meat or any other 
specific ingredient, but for a pound of good, 
substantial, healthy food product called sau- 
sage. 

Much like bread and cake, sausage should 
be worked in making to its utmost, and be 
made very light and spongy. Without water 
this cannot be accomplished. 

Nobody can compel a man by law to make 
goods like his neighbor, or to handle only 
certain kinds of goods, always provided they 
are healthful and wholesome and duly in- 
spected. A secret is not a formula, and 
every formula does not suit every one. 

Water is essential in meats, as it is in 
other foods, as we all know. Once incor- 
porated with meats it is no longer water, but 
becomes a sort of beef tea or soup stock, a 
necessary and vital food ingredient. 

There is no misrepresentation whatever in 
sausage. The sausage man makes it to suit 
the taste of his customers. Any so-called 
dry sausage is not to be considered as an 
every-day made sausage. The great bulk of 
sausage products are not in that class. 

What Is Fraud, and Who Are Doing It? 

I believe the government is going beyond 
its rights in trying to dictate to sausage- 
makers how they shall make their products. 
We must satisfy our trade—or else go into 
the shoe business, where you can use pressed 
paper for leather, or in the drug business, 
where 3 drops of carbolic acid and a pint of 
water is sold for 50 cents! If a man’s knowl- 
edge of how to make a product that meets 
the demands of his customers is fraud, then 
I wonder who has the fraudulent knowledge? 

Meat is rather scarce and high, isn’t it? 
Sausage was never meant to be made and 
never was made wholly of meat in its natu- 
ral state. It cannot be so made and sold. 
Consumers won’t have it that way. And if 
the government forces us to make it that 
way the price will be prohibitive, and it will 
be unfit for a child to eat. Sausage-makers 
are willingly complying with sanitary and 
inspection regulations, but we must have the 
right to use our formulas, which are the re- 
sult of a lifetime of experience and consum- 
ers’ demands. 

Sausage is a combination of various food 
ingredients, and it always may be improved 
by the addition of all kinds of meats, cereals, 
vegetables, eggs, milk, greens or juices. It 
might be wise to discontinue the use of the 
name “sausage,” and get up a new title, if 
that would please the hair-splitters who in- 
sist that sausage must be all meat. But 
consumers who ask for sausage want what 
we have been trying for fifty years to make 
to suit their taste. and that’s all there is to 
this sausage question. 

Respectfully, 
LOUIS: F. BUSCH. 


TARIFF FEAR AFFECTS CATTLE RUNS. 

“Alarmed at the prospect of free meats, 
corn-belt cattle feeders are liquidating,” says 
James E. Poole, the Chicago market expert. 
“Despite the fact that the best posted men 
in the trade are of the opinion that free 
admission of Argentine beef would have no 
perceptible influence on prices; thousands of 
feeders are determined to take no chance and 
are ordering cars. Three weeks of continu- 


ous liquidation hag- deprived the market .of 
its capacity to absorb and a condition of 
congestion has been created. Jit 

“The rank and file of cattle et declined 
25c, per cwt. this week and the market is 
weak on that basis with the certainty of 
another 25c. decline next week unless the 
country curbs its loading penchant. Country 
bankers are aggravating the matter by urg- 
ing weak holders to ship, and beef is accumu- 
lating in packers’ hands. Hundreds of feed- 
ers haye been closely hugging the other end 
of the wire for two weeks past importuning 
commission houses for advice and informa- 
tion indicating how serious is concern over 
the free meat prospect. Experience has 
demonstrated that a dollar break can come 
out of a clear sky.” 
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CLEANING HOG CARCASSES. . 

The Federal meat inspection service again 
warns its inspectors to enforce rigidly all 
regulations concerning the cleaning of hog 
carcasses. Establishments which are 
equipped with modern hog killing, cleaning 
and scraping apparatus will have little 
trouble; others may be put to more bother. 
The notice says: 

The attention of inspectors in charge is di- 
rected to the various items which have ap- 
peared in Service Announcements concerning 
the cleaning of hog careasses. The bureau 
desires that the necessary action be taken 
by the establishment managements and the 
inspectors to secure clean products. When it 
is found that hog carcasses have not been 
adequately cleaned in the. killing department, 
they should be retained for further cleaning 
on the hanging floor. The inspection of the 
cuts and parts in the cutting department and 
on the loading dock should include examina- 
tion to determine their freedom from hair, 
seurf and airt, and those which are unclean 
should be retained in order that they shall 
not leave the establishment in that condition. 
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KEEPING AFTER THE FLIES. 


The federal inspection authorities are con- 
tinuing their crusade against flies every- 
where, 
the following notice to inspectors has been 
issued. With the approach of warm 
weather it becomes important that action 
should be taken to prevent flies in and about 
establishments. Attention is called to the 
item headed ‘Flies and Sanitation,’ in Serv- 
ice Announcements for June, 1912, page 47, 
in which directions are given for preventing, 
excluding and getting rid of flies. The bu- 
reau insists that vigorous and thoroughgoing 
measures be enforced throughout the warm 
season to abate the fly nuisance and pre- 
vent the contamination of food products. 
Inspectors in charge and the management of 
establishments must see that this is done. 
An early start will facilitate effective work.” 

———-- fe 

OLD PHILADELPHIA PACKER DEAD. 

Charles Roesch, who founded the meat- 
packing firm of Charles Roesch & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died last week at his home, 
501 South 49th street, Philadelphia. He was 
83 years old. Mr. Roesch began business in 
the. old. Second Street Market as a retailer 
more than 50 years ago, a few years after 
he arrived in this country from Germany. 
He retired in 1899, when he placed his busi- 
ness in the hands of his sons. George J. 
Roesch is president of the Consolidated 
Dressed Beef Company of Philadelphia, one 
of the principal Eastern packing concerns:~ 
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‘THAT TAX ON’ OLEQMARGARINE. | 
[Inspired by the recént action of the federal 
government in remitting the .revenue tax .on oleo- 
margarine bought fof its Own use, while’ consumers 
still have to pay the tax.] 
Josiah Grimes; plain, honest man, as loyal as 
the sun, 
Said,.“‘Wifey, dear, our Uncle Sam looks out 
for No. 1.” 
*So f suppose,” his wife replied; he’s like 
‘Josiah Grimes, 
Who seldom ‘gets the worst of iv when 
scratching for the dimes.” 


“You’re right, Maria,” returned Josiah, “I get 
more fat than lean, 

But you will note that I refer to wholesome 
"margarine; 

I’m different from our Uncle Sam—I give a 
man a chance 

For his white alley every time, though I 
make the marbles dance. 


“Some time ago our Uncle Sam fixed a tax 
on *margarine— 

A levy I can’t help but think was more than 
awful mean, 

For it injures competition and gives butter 
rivals power 

To charge the people what they please to 
swell their money shower. 


“Our Uncle Sam knows ’margarine, and gets 
it for his men, 

Because it is good food for them, well proved 
time and again; 

But, being such a frugal man, although the 
cost is light, 

He takes advantage of a law to scrimp with 
all his might. 


“That’s why he’s TAKEN OFF the tax on 
*margarine HE buys, 

Regardless of his people and heedless of their 
cries ; 

Such treatment is unworthy of a man who 
should be fair, 

As he should lift that tax for ALL if he is 
‘on the square’.” 

—Edmund Cecil Hubbell. 
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BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 

For the first three months of 1913, accord- 
ing to official reports, Great Britain imported 
but 46,100 lbs. of fresh beef from the United 
States, compared to 176,666,500 Ibs. from 
Argentine, 12,437,200 lbs. from Australia, 
6,090,200 Ibs. from Uruguay and 2,247,900 Ibs. 
from New Zealand. Of mutton imports 
51,330,300 Ibs. came from Australia, 41,974,- 
700 lbs. from New Zealand, 36,694,200 Ibs. 
from Argentina, 5,734,900 lbs. from Uruguay 
and none from the United States. Bacon im- 
ports were heaviest from Denmark, 52,008,000 
lbs.; the United States furnished 47,843,800 
lbs., and Canada, 7,219,000 lbs. For the first 
three months of the year neither Canada nor 
the United States shipped a single head of 
cattle or sheep to Great Britain. 

pales YE Jeae 
LONG RUN FOR OIL MILL. 

A report from Stamford, Tex., states that 
the Stamford Cotton Oil Mill just closed 
down after having run continuously for seven 
months, night and day. The records show 
that it has handled 9,211 tons of seed. ‘The 
output of oil was 294,000 gallons and the 
output of cottonseed meal was 79,247 pounds. 
Most of the meal was exported and the hulls 
were used largely by feeders in that section 
of the State. The mill has been in operation 
for twelve years, and this is by far the long- 
est run and the largest output that it has 
ever had. 
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There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man_ need 
never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National Pro- 
visioner. 
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THE. NATIONAL PROVISIONER.. 


EXPERT DISCUSSES THE WORLD’S MEAT SUPPLY 


Refutes Some False Impressions Concerning the Situation 
James E. Poole in The Breeders’ Gazette. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—For the information of those 
who may not know, it may be said that John Clay is 
a livestock and meat authority of international re- 
pute, a man whose opinions are highly regarded both 
in Great Britain and in North America. His. views 
on the existing situation, as given to Mr. Poole, are 
stated in his usual clear and concise -fashion. He 
confirms in startling fashion some of the contentions 
of The National Provisioner as regards the meat sup- 
ply and the effect of tariff revision.] 


John Clay, just back from Europe, dis- 
cussed the proposition to scale down meat 
cost by the simple process of eliminating the 
existing tariff and unhesitatingly pronounced 
it a chimera. He stigmatized as absurd edi- 
torial assertion that shiploads of chilled beef 
and frozen mutton from South America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand will be available to 
North American consumers the moment it is 
admissible duty-free; also the oft-repeated 
statement that while meat cost has been ad- 
vancing in the United States and Canada de- 
preciation has been going on in Great Britain. 

He regarded the tariff on meats as of little 
consequence one way or the other, but ex- 
pressed the unqualified opinion that as a 
means of re-stocking Western grazing areas 
Mexican cattle should be admitted without 
impost. In other words, he advocates free 
trade in stock cattle with Mexico and Can- 
ada, the only countries from which they may 
be imported which have regard to sanitary 
necessities. 

“Meat trade has been revolutionized during 
the past decade anda half,” he said, “and we 
are now facing a world-wide deficiency. They 
talk glibly about meeting this deficiency by 
taking off the duty, but where is the beef 
to come from even if the duty is abolished? 
Not from Canada certainly, neither from 
South America. 

“The moment the United States abolishes 
its tariff and becomes a competitor for Ar- 
gentina’s output the price will rise in Lon- 
don. As a matter of fact, beef production in 
Argentina is stationary, and has been for 
some time, and prices are steadily enhancing. 
Conditions in the southern hemisphere do not 
warrant expectation of any considerable in- 
crease in cattle-raising. 

“Any statement that beef cost has declined 
in England while advancing in North America 
is easily disproved. Three years ago I 
bought good short loins at wholesale in Liv- 
erpool at 9@11 cents per pound. It was 
fresh Argentine beef of excellent quality. 
This year the same commodity, perhaps a 
little better, as improvement is still going 
on down there, cost 13@15 cents. The ad- 
vance since last year on the same beef is 2 
cents per pound. Good hindquarters of Ar- 
gentine beef are now worth 10@11 cents, 
wholesale, at Liverpool, just 2 cents more 
than a year ago. ' 


What Would Happen with Free. Meats. 

“Now assume that the United States wipes 
out the present duty, and what will happen? 
Liverpool and New York will not only go to 
a parity, but as England has no other re- 
liable source of supply it will outbid us for 
the Argentine surplus. Germany shows 
signs of relaxing its stringent regulations 
and, sooner or later, will admit foreign 
product. 

“But there is another salient reason why 
remission of the duty would not fill our sea- 


board markets with foreign meats, and that 
is the serious obstacle of freights. Meat 
transports between River Plate and North 
American ports could not get return cargoes, 
while boats in that service now delivering 
Argentine beef at London and Liverpool 
carry large freights on the southern trip. 
Creating traffic of this nature is slow develop- 
ment, and while the business was being built 
up Argentine beef landed at New York 
would cost just’ about double, for transporta- 
tion, the charge to British ports. 

“Even if it were possible to put foreign 
beef into our seaboard markets it would 
never get inland, as railroad rates are pro- 
hibitive. I do not believe elimination of the 
duty would give the United States access to 
enough foreign beef to make a ripple on the 
surface. 

“Most of the frozen mutton imported by 
Great Britain comes from Australia and Ar- 
gentina, and is a very inferior article. I 
doubt if it would find favor with American 
mutton consumers, who are very fastidious. 
New Zealand sends some frozen mutton of 
superior quality, but the quantity is limited. 
American mutton consumers are very partial 
to lamb yearlings, and the quality of this 
domestic product they eat is the best in the 
world, consequently neither Australian nor 
Argentine frozen meat could compete with it. 
Admitting that it could, there is a shortage 
of sheep all over the southern half of the 
world, due to drouth and other causes, and 
the surplus over European needs is small. 


Favors Free Admission of Stock Cattle. 

“But if we can expect little relief from im- 
portations of foreign beef and mutton, I be- 
lieve the sooner we admit Mexican and Ca- 
nadian cattle the better. By drawing on our 
neighbors for young cattle to restock our 
depleted grazing areas in the West, a large 
and speedy addition to the domestic beef 
supply could be effected. Canada could send 
us only a few, but with the inevitable resto- 
ration of normal conditions in Mexico that 
breeding ground could come to our relief very 
substantially. The principal handicap to 
beef-making in the West at present is the 
almost prohibitive cost of stockers, and even 
at the price the number available is insuf- 
ficient. 

“Export trade, so far as live cattle or beef 
is concerned, is dead, apparently for al] time. 





HANDLING BY-PRODUCTS 


The first of a series of articles on 
“The Systematic Treatment of Pack- 
inghouse Products” will appear in an 
early issue of The Nationa] Provisioner. 
In these articles it is intended to take 
up the treatment and utilization of by- 
products in a thorough and systematic 
way for the benefit of the smaller 
packer, especially. It is hoped that he 
may obtain through them some idea of 
a systematic handling of his by-prod- 
ucts, to take the place of present hap- 
hazard and money-losing methods. 
Watch for these articles. 
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Refrigerator space on Atlantic steamers for- 
merly used for carrying meat is now utilized 
for fruit traffic and hog products. Disappear- 
ance of our export trade recalls the fact that 
up to 1897 England dictated the price of cat- 
tle at Chicago by what it paid for the sur- 
plus. With our industrial development that 
surplus gradually dwindled until it has been 
entirely eliminated and we are now unable 
to produce domestic requirements. 

“Cattle trade in Great Britain was thrown 
off its regular stride last year by an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease that forced 
Irish graziers to slaughter and sell at low 
prices thousands of unfinished cattle that 
under normal. conditions would have. gone to 
English and Scotch feeders. The meat was 
sacrificed at Smithfield, and as a result Brit- 
ish finishers were unable to secure their sea- 
sonable quota of stock cattle, Ireland being 
their main dependence. This has narrowed 
the British feeder’s margin of profit, as stock 
cattle in England and Scotland are practically 
as high as in the United States. 

“A comparison of cattle market conditions 
here and in England will serve to dispel ex- 


‘isting illusion on that subject. At Chicago 


the best cattle are now realizing the equiva- 
lent of 36 shillings per cwt. live weight, 
while at’ London the same cattle are worth 
42 to 44 shillings per ewt. of 112 pounds, so 
that both markets are practically on the same 
basis. But last November, when the best 
cattle cost $11, or 44 shillings per ewt. at 
Chicago, London was paying 45 shillings per 
112 pounds, so that the Chicago market was 
temporarily higher, due, of course, to feed 
scarcity last season. 

“Europe will continue to take our hog 
product in large quantities. North America 
is the natural commercial pork producer of 
the world. Over in Europe they grow a few 
pigs and make some bacon, but domestic sup- 
ply is limited. Canada is not supplying its 
own wants, and Denmark’s bacon output is 
deficient, consequently they must buy from 
us and always will. Germany cannot get 
along without our lard or England without 
hams and bacon. Even at present prices we 
are selling them a lot of stuff, and they would 
take considerably more if cost were reason- 
able.” 

How to Restore Home Beef Supply. 

Asked to suggest an effective method of 
restoring domestic beef production to pro- 
portions necessitated by increasing consump- 


tion, Mr. Clay said: “Logically it. will be a. 


process of time. As a preliminary we should 
restock our Western pastures with Mexican 
end Canadian cattle. Present prices afford 
the grower abundant incentive for effort, and 
I believe we are getting back into cattle 
faster than appears on the surface. Nature 
intended the country west of the Missouri 
River to be a breeding ground, and the bulk 
of the cattle will always be raised there, but 
there is need of a supplemental supply, and 
even on high-priced corn-belt land I venture 
the assertion that cattle can be profitably 
raised with the economy in production made 
possible by the silo. In fact, such breeding 
will become imperative if soil fertility is to 
be maintained. 

“The principal obstacle to cattle-feeding at 
present is high cost of stockers. This year 
feed abundance and a mild winter have. af- 
forded finishers a profitable season, but re- 

(Continued on. page :28.) 
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May 3, 1913. 


PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTH.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
inquiries are answered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘“‘made-up” queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
sewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grow im- 
patient if the publication of answers is delayed some- 
what. It should also be remembered that packing- 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticize what appears here, as well as to 


ask questions.) 
ee 


A MARKET FOR BEEF GALL. 


The following inquiry comes from a small 
packer in western Pennsylvania: 
Editor of The National Provisioner: 

We are slaughterers of about 80 to 100 
head of cattle a week. Is there a market 
for beef gall and what is the proper method 
of putting this article in shape for market 
purposes? 

There is some demand for beef gall, not 
nearly equaling the supply obtainable, how- 
ever. Most of this material—in big packing 
centers—goes to the sewer, the price obtain- 
able scarcely warranting the trouble and ex- 
pense of saving it. The figure we think is 
5 cents per gallon, the buyer supplying the 
tierce. 

The method of handling is as follows: The 
gall bladder is split and contents emptied 
into a sieve funnel, in the bung or head of 
the tierce, the sieve being to arrest any gall- 
stones there may be. The latter are scarce 
and very valuable. The tierced material is 
kept in cold storage. Unless a market can 
be found for the gall so that the freight 
would be at a minimum, it would not pay 
to save it at all. One hundred cattle perhaps 
would yield 5 or 6 gallons of gall; we do 
not know exactly, however. 


rae eer 
HANDLING OLEO STOCK AND TALLOW. 


A British subscriber writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been troubled a great deal this 
season, far more than we have ever been 
troubled for years, with oleo stock turning 
green after it has been made about a month. 
The oleo stock is manufactured in the regu- 
lar way, and then run into a receiver from 
the settling tanks. We then allow it to 


settle in the receiver from eight to ten 
hours before being tierced. In answering 
this question we would like your opinion as 
to whether better stock is made by putting 
the stuff in trucks and leaving to seed in a 
warm room, and then turning over into 
tierces. Which of the two methods do you 
thing better for quality? 

Are lard rollers which are used for cooling 
and chilling compound lard applicable for 
cooling and chilling tallows? At what tem- 
perature would you suggest 43 and 431, to 
44 and 45 tallow should be run onto rollers? 
Would the free fatty acid on the tallows 
affect the drums very seriously? 


One oleo oil expert says he does not under- 
stand why the oleo stock should turn green 
if properly handled. If water is present it 
may turn green, and it may become dis- 
colored if not properly cooked. Oleo stock 
should be cooked in jacketed kettles, then 
run into settling kettles and the impurities 
drawn off through a cock at the bottom. To 
make the oleo oil it is then run into seeding 
trucks and held for from 48 to 60 hours at 
a room temperature of 88 degs. It is then 
pressed and run into tierces, and held in the 
coolers at a temperature of about 55 degs., 
according to this expert. He never has any 
trouble with his oleo stock or oil through 
following this method. If cooked in an open 
kettle the temperature should be allowed to 
run up to 155 degs. Fahr.; it will take 3 or 
4 hours to do this from the time the hashing 
process begins. 

Another expert says that the cause of oleo 
oil turning green—or possibly blue, yellow or 
brown—is traceable to the material being 
subjected to too low a temperature, pre- 
sumably anything under 40 degs. Fahr. He 
believes the best temperature at which to 
hold oleo stock or oil is from 43 degs. Fahr. 
to 48 degs. Fahr. It is not necessary to 
reach the freezing point to promote discol- 
orization of this product. The same care 
should be exercised in winter as in summer 
as regards car temperatures when shipping, 
and this is applicable also aboard ship. Oleo 
stocks and oils are always sensitive to radi- 
eal changes in temperatures and to ob- 
noxious odors. 

Unless oleo stock is to be subjected to the 
process of separating the oil from the stea- 
rine, the use of seeding trucks would be un- 


necessary and of no benefit whatever for 
tiercing this product as oleo stock. 

The use of rollers in drawing tallows is 
not usual. All the equipment needed is a 
jacketed kettle with an agitator in it. Or- 
dinarily such material is drawn from tanks 
to coolers, dried and drawn to tierces. There 
is nothing in tallows drawn from tanks that 
could possibly have any injurious effect on 
rolls, if used in this connection. 

Speaking of lard rolls, throughout the 
heated term kettle-rendered lards can be 
packaged to great advantage by using the 
rolls, which method of drawing is not gen- 


eral, however. 
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MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Meat inspection inaugurated: Armour & 
Company, 16 Union street, Middletown, N. Y. 

Meat inspection discontinued: Morris & 
Company, 197-199 High street, Newark, 
N. J.; Hammond Company, 159 Ashland 
street, North Adams, Mass.; Hammond Pack- 
ing Company, 746 West Bay street, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; *The Wheeling Butchers’ Associa- 
tion, Berry and Center streets, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; *Lemmon Landahl Company, 100 
Bow street, Wheeling, W. Va.; *J. C. Palmer, 
Charleston, Tenn.; *Schaper Packing Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, Ia.; W. M. McDonald 
Company, 139 Blackstone street, Boston, 
Mass.; El Paso Refining Company, El Paso, 
Tex.; *Edward Lusch, 2434 Sixth avenue, 
Troy, N. Y.; F. Weimer’s Sons, 1000 Market 
street, Wheeling, W. Va.; Fleckenstein 
Brothers Company, 328 Central avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ash and Hazel streets, 
Macon, Ga.; Henry Fleck, 1679 Avenue A, 
New York, N. Y.; *Charles A. Freund, 1134 
Straight street, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Hempel, 
1215 Bremen street, Cincinnati, Ohio; John 
F. Germundson, Newton, N. H.; The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio; *W. M. 
McDonald Company, Concord Junction, Mass. ; 
*Fort Dodge Packing Company, Fort Dodge, 
Ta.; The Misses Gregory, 30% Lafayette 
street, Newark, N. J.; Frank Orth, 547 
Thirteenth street, West New York, N. J. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 











——Built for Repeat Orders—Not for Price— 


Satisfactory service for a-period of more than 20 years is the splendid record of many 
Swenson evaporators in American packing houses and glue and rendering establishments. 
The results have been so satisfactory to the owners that more than 225 Swenson 
evaporators are now in operation in plants of this character. 
business at present is made up of these repeat orders from satisfied customers. 


The Swenson is not the cheapest evaporator on the market, for many of the parts are made of 
materials much more expensive than used in other evaporators. 
and abandoned because they would not stand the constant heavy service for which Swensons are de- 
signed. Our copper tubes cost more than steel or charcoal iron, but they are cheaper in the long 
run, because they last so much longer. 
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DRAINING THE RESERVOIRS 

Something like an old-time “break” in the 
cattle and hog markets has been a develop- 
ment of the past week. It has been a long 
time since meat supplies were liquidated by 
growers and feeders in such volume as just 
lately. Cattle feeders began the rush to mar- 
ket, and hogs naturally followed. Values 
have declined all along the line, though they 
are still high enough to offer no big profit 
attractions to the meat trade. 

Some lay the blame for the break to fear 
of tariff legislation. Last year’s enormous 
corn crop encouraged livestock raisers and 
feeders to go into meat production more 
heavily than for some time, and there was 
hope of a partial replenishment of our de- 
pleted meat supplies. Feeders naturally 
looked for a profitable season, with cheap 
corn and high livestock markets. Along come 
the tariff revisers with their threats of free 


meats and general unsettlement of business 
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conditions, and the weak-kneed begin to un- 
load their cattle and hogs before the bottom 
drops out. 

The bottom hasn’t dropped out yet; not by 
a good deal. But this rush to market means 
a more pronounced shortage later on, just 
about the time the theorists anticipate their 
wonderful influx of cheap foreign meats under 
the beneficent free-trade dispensation. Let 
us wait and see which they get—cheaper 
meats, or continued high prices, due in part 
to present liquidation through fear of tariff 
legislation injurious to home industry. 


—_—_ —_ 


NONE SO BLIND 

Dairy trade papers have been very indig- 
nant at the publicity given unsanitary con- 
ditions in creameries and dairy product fac- 
tories, and have deplored the advertising to 
the world of the dangers of disease that lurk 
in dairy products. They have abused the 
Federal experts who revealed these condi- 
tions, and reviled those of their own fra- 
ternity who have had the courage to admit 
the facts and the good sense to advise their 
patrons to get rid of the cause of com- 
plaint as speedily as possible. 

Their behavior is understandable, though 
it may not be commendable. They depend on 
their patrons in the creamery and dairy in- 
dustry, and their patrons depend on the far- 
mer. The farmer, long accustomed to regard- 
ing himself as above the law (witness the 
latest attempt to exempt farmers’ associa- 
tions from the operations of the Sherman 
anti-trust act), is averse to complying with 
the sanitary and health regulations which 
are everywhere else coming to be accepted as 
necessary to the general welfare. 

He doesn’t want the bother and expense of 
cleaning up his farm and getting rid of the 
source of all the trouble. Those who trade 
with him back up his view, and reform is 
difficult. Neither he nor they realize how 
much better and more profitable it would be 
to clean house at once, and to keep clean 
and free from disease and trouble hereafter. 

It is refreshing, however, to know of the 
frank honesty of those who know most and 
best of the inside of the situation. In a re- 
cent issue Hoard’s Dairyman, the leading 
dairy paper of the country, referring to one 
phase of this matter, says: 


“Amid all this controversy and contention 
about bovine tuberculosis, much of it ill- 
natured and spiteful, we cannot help patting 
ourselves on the back, so to speak, that we 
cleaned the vile trouble out of our herd thir- 
teen years ago and have never seen a trace 
of it since. And yet there are farmers with- 
in easy distance of the Hoard’s Dairyman 
TF'arm who nurse and coddle it in their cattle 
just as though it were a thing to be loved 
and fostered. 

“Our policy has been worth thousands of 
dollars to us we believe, yet these farmers 
turn away from our example with a sneer 
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and a denial of the facts. They remind us 
ef the story of the old farmer that went to 
a circus and saw a camel for the first time. 
He saw the animal get up and lie down, eat 
hay and give various other evidences of life. 
Finally the old fellow ‘turned away with the 
remark, ‘O, hell, there ain’t any such ani- 
mal.’ 

“It takes the farming class to furnish that 
kind of skepticism. No other class in society 
can do it. These men will stand up today 
and without a bat of the eye, tell us ‘Oh, 
get out, there ain’t any such thing as tuber- 
culosis; it is all doctors’ talk” ” 


None so blind as those who will not see! 
ee 


LOWERING LIVING COST! 

Let us consider for a moment some of 
the alleged attempts now in vogue to lower 
the cost of living. Take the tariff, for in- 
stance. We must have cheaper beef; there- 
fore the wise tariff revisionists put a 10 
per cent. duty on cattle. We seem to see 
some relief from the beef famine in turning 
to mutton; therefore let us put wool on the 
free list and drive the sheep-grower to some 
other occupation for a living. We must have 
cheap meats of some kind; sausage is about 
the cheapest, so let us increase the duty on 
We 
need cheaper sugar, too, so let us put for- 
eign cane sugar on the free list (for the 
benefit of the sugar trust pocketbook), and 
wipe out our home beet sugar production, 


spices and make sausage cost more. 


thereby cutting down our available supply 
of sugar. 

So much for legislative politics. But let 
us not forget the part the executive branch 
of the government would play in this effort 
to cut living cost. Speaking of sausage, 
which is the poor man’s meat, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decides that there are 
too many kinds of sausage on the market 
altogether, and issues an order prohibiting the 
manufacture of any but the expensive vari- 
eties, such as salami, cervelat, etc. Our sau- 
sage supply is to be cut in two arbitrarily, 
presumably because the authorities were so 
ignorant of the sausage business that they 
never knew sausage was.anything but 100 
per cent. meat. What next? 

fe 


ENACTING ERROR INTO LAW 

The public health committee of the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature has 
favorably reported a bill for a law to pro- 
hibit the use of more than 2 per cent. of 
cereal or 3 per cent. of water in sausage. 
This is the direct result of the order to a 
similar effect recently issued by the federal 
Department of Agriculture. It will be seen 
how the false impressions concerning the 
manufacture and make-up of sausage given 
to the public by this order are fast. spread- 
ing through the country, and even promise 
to become incorporated in the statute law 
of the States. . 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Alfredo Durazo is erecting a modern slaugh- 
terhouse near Tucson, Ariz. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company 
will enlarge its fertilizer plant at Lynchburg, 
Va. 

The Hormel Packing Company is building a 
four-story addition to 
Minn. 

The City of Baton Rouge, La., will vote on 
May 27 on a $12,000 bond issue for a public 
abattoir. 

The Bertie Cotton Oil Company, Aulander, 
N. C., will rebuild its burned oil mill and 
fertilizer plant. 

Work has begun on a $100,000 addition to 
the plant of the Hannel Packing Company, at 
Dawson, Minn. 

The fertilizer plant of the Plankinton Pack- 
ing Company, at Milwaukee, Wis. 
damaged by fire. 


its plant at Austin, 


, has been 


The Lillington Cotton Oil Company has 
awarded contract for the erection of an oil 
mill at Lillington, N. C. 

The St. Louis Dressed Beef and Provision 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., will enlarge its cool- 
ers at a cost of $10,000. 

W. Tolleson and others have incorporated 
the Farmers’ Oil Mill of Bardwell, Tex., with 
a capital stock of $40,000. 

The Meridian Fertilizer Company, Meridian, 
Miss., will erect a fertilizer plant, costing 
$150,000, at Shreveport, La. 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Club of Cal- 
exico, Cal., has taken steps towards the estab- 
lishment of a cottonseed oil mill. 

The citizens of Kosse, Tex., have organized 
a company to erect a modern castor oil mill. 
The capital stock is to be $35,000. 

The Batesburg Cotton Oil Company, Bates- 
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burg, S. C., contemplates installing a com- 
pound lard works and soap factory. 

The plant of the Batesburg Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, at Batesburg, S. C., has been destroyed 
by fire. Its fertilizer plant was damaged. 

The Rose City Cotton Oil Company, Ar- 
genta, Ark., has completed plans for a cotton 
oil mill to replace its plant, recently burned. 

A cottonseed house at Sand Point, Tex., 
belonging to the Brenham Compress, Oil and 
Manufacturing Company, has been destroyed 
by fire. 

The Cheraw Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
Cheraw, S. C., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $75,000 by H. M. Duvall and 
others. 

Work on the large plant to be occupied by 
the Wernier Packing Company, at Fulton, W. 
Va., will be started shortly. It is to cost 
around $25,000. 

Christopher Lipps Company, Baltimore, 
Md.,’ has purchased a plant at Clagett and 
Alletrs streets, Locust Point, and will use for 
manufacturing soap. 

Zemurray Bros. & Co., Gadsden, Ala., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and have acquired the Queen City 
Produce Company, and will operate a hide 
and tallow department in connection. 

The Western Oleomargarine Company has 
been formed at Denver, Colo., by. Albert H. 
Flood, R. A. Handy, John R. Handy and 
William H. Dickson, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to manufacture oleomargarine. 

A new packing and cotton oil enterprise 
has been established at Austin, Tex., by Del 
Walker, J. C. Walker and J. B. Pearson, of 
that city. A plant will be built three miles 
from the city with a capacity of 150 cattle 
per day, and including a compound lard plant. 
A veneer factory will also be built. 

The J. L. & H. Stadler Company, which 
for years has conducted a rendering and fer- 
tilizer business at 908 Denison avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated with cap- 
italization of $300,000. The stock will be di- 
vided into $100,000 preferred and $200,000 
common. All of it will be held by the pres- 
ent owners of the business. 
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ARGENTINE MEAT PLANT PROFITS. 

The report of La Plata Cold Storage Com- 
pany of Argentina for 1912 states that opera- 
tions were satisfactory, profits amounting to 
$1,506,000, against $635,000 in 1911. The 
dividend for each year was 12 per cent. The 
capital stands today $7,237,000, against 
$4,825,000. gia: 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, April 30.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chicago, 

loose, are as follows: ! 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 15@ 
151%4¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 144%,@14%c.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 144%4@1414¢.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 13% 
@l4c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 133,@l4c. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 15@15Y%c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 145,@14%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@ 
141¢c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 1383,@13%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 133,@1414¢, 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 151% 
@15\4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 154@15\%4c.; 18@ 
20 lbs. ave., 1544@15\c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 
144%,@141%4c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
15@15%ce.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15@15%e.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 15@15%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 14 


@141,¢. 
New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 ‘Ibs. 
ave., 11@11%4c. Sweet pickled; 10@12 Ibs. 


ave., 11@11ce. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave., 10%@ 
10%4c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 97%@10c.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 954@9%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 91,@9%c. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 lbs. ave., 1014,@10%c.; 6 
@8 lbs. ave., 934@9%ec.; 8@10 lbs. ‘ave., 9% 
@91,c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., I@9\e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 1714@ 
18¢e.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1614@17c.; 10@12 lbs. 
ave., 143,@15c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 14@14\%4c. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 174@I17%e.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 16@1614¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
14% @14%%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 1314@13%4e. 


PROPOSALS. 


Proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., until 10 o’clock a. m., May 
13, 1913, and publicly opened immediately 
thereafter, to furnish at the navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., a quantity of green coffee. Appli- 
cations for proposals should refer to Schedule 
5409. Blank proposals will be furnished upon 
application to the navy pay office, New York, 
N. Y., or to the Bureau. 

T. J. COWIE, 
Paymaster General, U. S. N. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


MAKING HIGH-GRADE SAUSAGE. 


Henry Muhs Company, the well known 
packing and provision firm of New Jersey, are 
rebuilding their recently burned packing plant 
at Passaic, and judging by the new machines 
they are purchasing they will have one of 
the most modern, sanitary plants in the East. 
When considering the sausage machinery for 
this plant, they took into consideration the 
results derived from the machines they had 
used heretofore, with the result that they 
placed their order for a No. 40 latest im- 
proved “Buffalo” Sanitary, Ball-Bearing 
Silent Cutter, electric motor direct- 
connected. 

The high reputation that this firm enjoys 
is partly due to the fact that they turn out 
high-grade sausage, which is also due to the 
fact that they use the proper machines for 
cutting thé meat in the proper condition. 
The Muhs Company has used the Buffalo cut- 
ters for a great many years. At one time 
they wrote the manufacturers, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., that they 
had operated one of these Buffalo cutters for 
four years continuously, without spending 
one cent for repairs, except for new knives. 

“Any sausage manufacturer will realize 
that this is a remarkable record for this 
machine, considering the continuous and 
strenuous work required of it,” say the 
makers, in writing to The National Provi- 
sioner of this case. “This is without doubt 
one of the points which persuaded this firm 
to favor this machine, when refurnishing 
their plant, for a machine that continues to 
do good work, after years of service, without 
expensive repairs and breakdowns, is of 
course a favorite. ‘Quality’ has always been 
the motto of the manufacturers of this 
world-famous sausage machine, and accord- 
ing to the long-standing reputation of this 
‘Buffalo’ Silent Cutter, the manufacturers 
out this motto to the full extent. 
From the above example, prospective pur- 
chasers can easily see the importance of 
using a ‘Buffalo’ cutter, as it enables them to 
turn out high-grade sausage, and keeps down 
running expenses.” 

——e—___ 
MOTOR TRUCK REPLACES RAILROADS. 


“The complete victory of the motor truck 
over the horse has attracted so much inter- 
est that attention has been diverted from 


with 


carry 


the fact that the truck is accomplishing 
duty that heretofore has been the province, 
not of the horse, but of the railroads,” says 
President George A. Kissel of the KisselKar. 
“A great deal of interurban traffic is now 
handled by motor trucks that a year or so 
ago was the work of steam and trolley lines. 
This business is bound to increase by leaps 
and bounds for its economies are obvious. 

“Take two cities, say, 15 to 25 miles apart, 
shipping by rail from one to the other, meant 
the handling three times of the goods, name- 
ly, by truck to the freight station in the in- 
itial city, then by train, and third by truck 
again. Motor trucks running between points 
so situated take on their load at the ship- 
per’s platform and deliver directly at the 
door of the customers in the other town. Not 
only is the method a remarkable saving of 
actual time of transit, but is decidedly less 
expensive. 

“Lines of this nature are rapidly multiply- 
ing. Particularly successful interurban motor 
companies are operated between Rochester 
and Brockport, Newburgh and Cornwall, Port 
Chester and White Plains, in New York 
State; Providence, R. I., and North Attle- 
boro, Mass.; Chicago and Highland Park, Il.; 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and many 
other points. Those named use KisselKar 
trucks, and have found them perfectly 
adapted to the work. 

“And it is not alone in professional haul- 
age that this use of motor trucks is in evi- 
dence. Several manufacturing corporations 
and firms have adopted it to serve patrons 
in nearby towns that formerly depended on 
the railroads. They are finding out that the 
motor truck fills the place of the horse to 
about the same extent as the typewriter re- 
placed the longhand writing in business cor- 
respondence.” 

eects paincinak. 


TRIUMPH ICE MACHINE SALES. 

Recent sales of Triumph refrigerating and 
ice-making machinery are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Berea College, Berea, Ky., 5-ton ice-making 
plant, to supply the needs of the college and 
neighboring town. 

Carson & Rhodes, meat market, 2-ton ice- 
making plant, Ripley, W. Va. 

Delaware Ice & Coal Company, Delaware, 
Ohio, 20-ton shell brine cooler ice-making 
system. 

G. B. Knapp, Springdale, Conn., 
making plant. 


5-ton ice- 


Marion Ice & C. S. Co., Marion, S. C., 15- 
ton ice-making tank. 

Hotel Gibson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, com- 
plete refrigerating equipment for the new 
Gibson House, Cincinnati, including one 
42-ton and one 16-ton ammonia compressor, 
7-ton ice-making system and piping for forty 


refrigerators. 
Pocahontas Consolidated Collieries Com- 
pany, Pocahontas, Va., 4-ton refrigerating 


plant, for the commissary at their Mayberry 
(W. Va.) colliery. 

S. B. Todd, Comanche, Tex., 1-ton complete 
ice-making plant. 

Tazewell Packing Company, Tazewell, Va., 
16-ton refrigerating plant for their new pack- 
inghouse. 

Von Hamm-Young Company, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, complete 4-ton combined refrigerat- 
ing and ice-making plant for the Kohala 
Club, Kohala, Hawaii. 

Bushwick Hygeia Ice Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 120-ton ice-making system, including 
three 40-ton Triumph shell brine coolers. 

Long Manufacturing Company, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, ice manufacturers, 8-ton Triumph 
“Dog House” steam condenser. 

Ohio Butterine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
remodeling plant and installing new con- 
densers, ete. 

John Weber, Newport, Ky., ice dealer, 1214- 
ton ice-making plant, for installation at 
Brookville, Ind. 

Pennsy Ivania Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 4-ton refrigerating plant for 
A. R. Benson, ice cream manufacturer, Dover, 
Del. 

Harter & Co., candy manufacturers, Tiffin, 
Ohio, 16-ton refrigerating plant. This con- 
cern has operated an 8-ton Triumph plant 
for several years, but has been forced to in- 
stall larger equipment to take care of its 


growing needs. 


——%e—_—_ 


PREPARE FOR WARM WEATHER. 


To keep all kinds of meats and other per- 
ishable goods in best salable condition re- 
quires first-class refrigerators. To display 
them in the most tempting manner and to 
keep them nice and cool, show-case refriger- 
ators and display counters are used, which 
also protect contents from dust and flies. 
Such high-class refrigerators, counters and 
fixtures are manufactured extensively by the 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, the 
well-known manufacturers of “Beauty” re- 
frigerators and fixtures for all purposes. This 
firm reports a very lively business, which 
shows how well their goods are liked by the 
trade. Butchers and packers interested in 
up-to-date refrigerators or fixtures, plain or 
elaborate, can get all information by address- 
ing this live Cincinnati firm. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


South Boston, Va—The Ice Company has 
been incorporated 
$15,000. 


Glenpool, 


with a capital stock of 
T. C. Watkins, Jr., is president. 
Okla.—The Creamery 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $4,000 by C. E. 
others. 


Glenpool 


Litson and 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Robinsdale Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. G. H. 


president. 


Johnson is 
La Crosse, Wis.—The Banger Creamery 
Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $8,000, by O. Fletcher, G. H. Jones 
and others. 

Newark, N. 
Ice and Cold Storage Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $120,000. 
G. A. Lermann, of Summit, and others are 
the incorporators. 

—o—— 

ICE NOTES. 
Tex.—The Angleton Gin 
Power Company will install an ice plant. 


J.—The New Jersey Hygeia 


Angleton, and 
Harrisburg, Pa.—This city is contemplating 
establishing a municipal ice-making plant. 
Humble, Tex.—The plant of the Humble 
Water and Ice Company has been destroyed 
by fire. 
Providence, R. 
purchased the 
Company. 


I.—A Boston concern has 
business of the Arctic Ice 
Ashland, Kan.—The Ashland Ice and Cold 
Storage Company began work on a new ice 
plant last week. 
Fla.—It is reported that the 
city will vote on a $50,000 bond issue for a 
municipal ice plant. 
Little Rock, Ark.—The Weil Packing Com- 
pany 


Fernandina, 


has awarded contract for the erection 


of a cold storage warehouse. 


ICE HANDLING 
MACHINERY 


For Natural and Manufactured 
ICE PLANTS 












Let Us Recommend 
the Proper Equipment 
for Your Needs 





HUDSON, WN. Y. 


CHICAS, ILL. 








Port Arthur, Tex.—The new ice plant of 
James Summersgill is in full operation. The 
plant has a capacity of 20 tons. 

Punta Gorda, Fla.—The Punta Gorda Ice 
Company will install 
and erect a cold storage addition. 

Eagle Rock, Va.—A 
to erect an 


additional machinery 


company is. being 
ice plant here. G. M. 
Buhrman, Gala, Va., is interested. 

Galveston, 


formed 


Ice and 
Cold Storage Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 

Arkadelphia, Ark.—L. E. Thrasher, propri- 
etor of the city meat market, built a new cold 
storage house and will conduct an ice house. 

Arcadia, Fla.—The Arcadia Electric Light 
and Ice Company will erect an ice and cold 
storage plant with a daily capacity of 25 tons 
of ice. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—Extensive improve- 
ments are now being made to the cold storage 
and ice plant of Rothewell & Company, in this 
city. When completed this plant will be one 
of the largest and most modern in this section 
of the East. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Machinery for a new cool- 
ing plant has been received and will soon be 
installed in the building of the Mountain 
States Telephone Company, at Third avenue 
and Adams street. The machinery is of the 
most up-to-date type and will reduce the tem- 
perature of a building 20 degrees. 

Cleveland, Ohio—A new and modernly 
equipped ice manufacturing plant with a 
capacity of 50 tons a day will be erected im- 
mediately by the Sheriff Street Market & 
Storage Company on its property at Huron 
road and Ontario street. It will stand in the 
rear of the market house, adjoining the com- 
pany’s power plant, in which ice is now made. 

Kansas City, Mo.—It is rumored that nego- 
tiations are under way for a merger of the 
City Ice and Storage Company and People’s 
Ice and Storage Company. The officers of the 
City Ice and Storage Company are: Howard 
Vanderslice, president; John Lynds, vice-pres- 
ident; J. S. Chick, secretary and treasurer; 
and the officers of the People’s Ice and Stor- 
age Company: F. D. Whiting, president; J. J. 
Heim, vice-president: William L. Buechle, 
treasurer; Harry L. Burk, secretary. 


Tex.—The Galveston 


GIFFORD-WOOD ICE EQUIPMENT. 


Portable hand hoists manufactured by Gif- 
ford-Wood Company, Hudson, N. Y., have 
been installed by the Arctic Ice & Refrigerat- 
ing Company of Enid, Okla., and the Crystal 
Ice Company of Grafton, W. Va. 

The Mutual Ice Company of Alexandria, 
Va., and the City Ice Delivery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, have equipped their plants 
with automatic ice lowering machines. 

A gig-lowering machine for handling 22 
inches by 32 inches ice has been purchased by 
the Amsterdam Company of 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Gifford-Wood Company, Chicago, has fur- 
nished the Consumers Ice Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, with a gig elevating and lower- 
ing machine with end thrust friction hoist for 


Hygeia Ice 


handling manufactured ice. 


——— fo — 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder, which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the old binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon. application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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IN AMMONIA 


ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
your plant so surely as Ammonia 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production. thoroughly refined 
and purified. Send for Free Book 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 


BALTIMORB: Joseph 8. Wernig Transfer (o. 


BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 
“rn Keystone Transfer Co., Ruckel 
D. 


CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 


CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Cartage Co., 


Henry Bollinger. 
DETROIT: Riverside 
Newman Bros., Ine. 
DENVER: Denver Transit & Warehouse Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 
KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 


Storage & 


MILWAUKEB: Central Warehouse. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


ey F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp 


LOUISVILLE: Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Co. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

so gineaeeee CITY: O. K. Transfer & Storage 


PITTSBURGE: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co, 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Sepals Co. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

eh a Pilsbry-Becker Bagincustng & Sup- 
ply C 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & 1 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron “Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MANAGEMENT OF STEAM BOILERS. 
By W. M. Francis.* 

As between two questions I have not yet 
decided which is the more important—pre- 
paring a boiler for inspection or how to take 
care ‘of it when the inspector is not around. 
It is unfortunate, but true, that we some- 
times find a plant where the management 
proceeds on the plan that any trouble in- 
curred or expense entailed in getting a boiler 
ready for examination is unnecessary, and 
you may be surprised to know how frequent- 
ly we are expected to determine the condi- 
tion of a boiler, to which the only considera- 
tion given prior to our coming was to allow 
the fire to go out; ashes still on the grate, 
combustion chamber groaning under the load 
which is only limited by the capacity of that 
space, while the tubes contain the collection 
of soot incident to the last run. 

Inside the boiler possibly the water had 
been allowed to run out. We find damp or 
wet tubes and shell, while the collection of 
scale below the tubes depends very much 
upon the section of country in which the 
plant happens to be. 

Please understand that this mental picture 
I have drawn represents neither the general 
nor even the average conditions found, al- 
though many plants are found where a part 
of these conditions prevail. When we venture 
the question as to why this or that had not 
been done, the old stock reply, “the other 
man didn’t tell me to do it,” is as sure to fol- 
low as is the assurance that there were not 
less than the statutory two gauges of water 
in the boiler when following up a case of 
burned boiler, where not only the fusible 
plug is melted, but perhaps all but the bot- 
tom row of tubes are found to be loose in 
the back head. 

If the inspector properly performs his 
duty, it is necessary that he have access to 
every part to be reached for examination 
and test either by sight or sound. Imagine 
working your way about on the grate of your 
boiler with clinkers of various proportions 
taking delight in impressing their presence 
upon your anatomy while trying to deter- 
mine the condition of the fire surfaces, and 
incidentally giving unbiased consideration to 
the gravity of such defects as may be located. 

That section of the shell from the bridge- 
wall back to the rear head is possibly not so 
prolific of defects, but it is quite as much in 
need of the closest possible examination, for 
in a boiler nothing can be taken for granted 
—every inch of the plate has its possibilities, 
due to the presence of ashes, as previously 
suggested. Frequent cases have come to our 
notice where the ashes had been allowed to 
fill in until they not only touched the bottom 
of the shell but had also encroached upon the 
space at the sides between the walls and the 
boiler. 


*Read before the Practical Refrigerating Engineers’ 
Association, 


Then there is the back and the array of 
tubes, each end of which has its possible de- 
fect, the head perhaps contributing anything 
from a cracked bridge between tube holes to 
a burned area where the crowfoot of the 
brace below the tubes attaches to the inside 
of the head. Possibly one or more of you 
have had experiences ‘in making an im- 
promptu visit to the combustion chamber to 
do a turn at expanding tubes after one of 
those cases of low water (which never 
reached the second gauge), and can appreci- 
ate the situation awaiting the inspector. 


The blowoff pipe also has a way of de- 
veloping various forms of trouble from that 
of being entirely burned away, to being filled 
with scale and split for a greater or less part 
of its length. As the inside of the boiler fur- 
nishes its proportion of defects, you will ap- 
preciate that the nearer we can get to the 
metal the better our chances are to discover 
defects, diagnose the cause and effect or 
prescribe a cure. 

When one stops to realize the responsibil- 
ity resting upon the inspector from the mo- 
ment he sets his seal of approval upon a 
certain boiler as good for a given pressure, I 
believe you will agree with me he is a fit 
subject for all possible assistance in making 
a most complete examination. Not only 
property but human life depends upon his 
judgment, and it is quite as much to the in- 
terests of the owner as of those who are 
obliged to remain about the plant that the 
obstacles be made as few as possible. 

It might surprise you to know how com- 
pletely this phase of the matter fails to be 
appreciated in some cases, and in my some- 
what extended experience in inspecting cer- 
tain unique incidents have come to my at- 
tention. You would no doubt be amused and 
possibly surprised were you to see the meth- 
ods occasionally adopted, hoping to prevent 
the inspector from locating a defect. gener- 
ally of a minor character, but one which in 
time might lead to serious consequences. 

On one occasion on getting into a furnace 
of a boiler I had regularly inspected for a 
number of years, imagine my surprise on 
finding the two front courses shining like the 
top of a new stove that had not felt its first 
fire. The plates had been gone over with a 
wire brush and then polished with black lead 
by the misguided individual known as the 
engineer, who was also the fireman, hoping 
the inspector would overlook a_ firecrack 
which extended from the edge of the plate 
back into the solid metal for perhaps 1% 
inches. So certain was our foolish friend 
that his reputation as a careful fireman would 
be ruined that he had worked practically all 
night trying to cover up what he felt would 
forever destroy his reputation. He was final- 
ly persuaded to believe that the same crack 
would have appeared regardless of who had 
been there at that time. and today he is the 
proudest fellow imaginable when one will let 
him tell how the idea occurred to him to drill 
a hole in the end of the crack and others be- 
hind it, to complete the “sewing-up” process, 
for he really believes he discovered that 
method, although all he did was to approve 
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the suggestion that the trouble be removed 


in that way. It did not occur to him that 
even though the inspector had. overlooked 
the defect at that time, it would have. been 
sure to come to light some day, and that 
his energy had been wasted in the attempt. 

A similar case, in which a rear head had 
received the black lead treatment, came to 
my attention through the efforts of the fire- 
man to get me to overlook a crack across the 
bridge between two tube holes. Less energy 
than was exerted in trying to fool the in- 
spector would have been. required to make 
lasting repairs, for the collection of scale in- 
side the boiler was a sure indication of 
what was to be expected on getting where 
the exterior could be seen. These deposits 
were necessarily dislodged before there was 
any use in expanding the tubes. Here was 
another chance for the black lead artist to 
reflect over honesty vs. best policy. 

I am slow to believe any of us can do our 
best when we feel there is a spirit of an- 
tagonism abroad, and it is to be hoped the 
boiler inspector will always be favored with 
co-operation rather than opposition. I ap- 
preciate that the personality of the inspector 
has to do with the way he is received, but it 
is quite as hard to get a uniform set of in- 
spectors together as it is refrigerating engi- 
neers, and as we all have our days when 
things may not go smoothly, let it be hoped 
that charity will spread accordingly. 

It has been my purpose to refrain from 
trying to tell you how to make ice, but pos- 


THE 


sibly a word as to how a plant can perhaps 
save a part of the present cost may be in 
order. I have reference more especially to 
the coal pile. Not infrequently conditions 
offer a ready passage of air through the grate 
and around the boiler, due to holes in the 
fire, while in other cases improper distribu- 
tion. or perhaps too heavy fires offer resist- 
ance that can not be overcome. Either one 
of these conditions have a price which is 
added to the cost of operation, but in such 
a subtle manner as not to be readily ap- 
preciated at the moment. 

Assuming that the air has worked its way 
through the fire and expanded by the heat it 
still has further work to perform, provided 
it is given the opportunity, but if on reach- 
ing the combustion chamber it must submit 
to compression the further need of a smoke- 
consuming device will be heard. The space 
back of the bridge wall is just as essential 
as the stack, and if you contract either there 
will be trouble. Freedom to expand, within 
reasonable limits, is necessary, and if the 
fireman is proficient, the evaporative results 
will be good. 

It was my privilege to at one time be in 
touch with a plant where the fireman’s wages 
were 40 per cent. higher than those of the 
engineer, the fireman standing an 8-hour 
watch, the engineer 10 hours. I venture that 


the yearly average evaporation per pound of 
coal was as high as in any plant in that 
The fireman had to be skilled to 
results, and 


section. 


furnish the unless he did his 




















solved them. 


done it. 


of America. Delegates and mem- 
bers from 135 advertising clubs in 
every part of the United States and 
Canada will be there—every sec- 
tion—every business interest—every 
phase of industrial activity will be 
represented, 











tion: it is mot necessary that you 
be a club member—Baltimore will 


welcome every business man with 
open arms and show him that 
cordial, generous hospitality for 
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Go to Baltimore 
June 8th to 13th 


During the second week in June, 10,000 advertising and busi- 
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1 North Calvert Street, 


All 


No matter how little or how 
much advertising you may do or are 
thinking of doing, this Convention 
will be the biggest business help 
that has ever been placed at your 
disposal. Your line of business, 
your kind of advertising and other 
problems, will be discussed by men 
who know, 
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advertising. Full particulars as to 
the program, rates for accommoda- 
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place was vacant and another was given a 
chance to demonstrate his ability. Those in 
charge of the plant felt they had.solved the 
problem of operation, and there is ample 
room for such argument from their stand- 
point. 

Did it ever occur to you that in many in- 
stances a very considerable part of the cost 
of operating a plant is in the coal, which 
is turned over to the tender mercies of a so- 
called fireman, who has no engineering abil- 
ity other than main strength and knowing 
how to keep the team at or near a certain 
point. Whether he burns more or less coal 
than necessary is of no especial moment to 
him, and he seldom gives serious thought to 
the possibility of a more efficient man prov- 
ing a good investment. 

The average fireman is naturally disposed 
to arrange his work in a way .to provide the 
greatest length of time between firing. He 
fills the furnace to about its capacity, and 
then sits down and meditates on his misfor- 
tune in having to repeat the operation. He 
does not know the importance of carrying a 
light, even fire, burning brightly across the 
back, while at the front there should be a 
bridge of fresh coal being coked to be pushed 
back later on. 

The fresh fire, at the back of the grate, if 
maintained, has been shown to make an ex- 
cellent smoke consumer. I will venture the 
suggestion that a school for firemen might 
not be amiss in helping to solve the smoke 
problem and reflect its advantages elsewhere 
in the plant. 

The space back of the bridgewall may be 
made in a way to materially affect the opera- 
tion of the boiler, and possibly it has not 
occurred to some of you that this is the 
reason the bottom is sloped downward from 
the crown of the bridgewall. Without this 
filling there will be a space where the gases 
will form a swirl or eddy which is a detri- 
ment to combustion. A second wall has been 
advocated for some forms of setting, the 
main object seeming to be to cause the gases 
to rise closer to the boiler. This need is not 
one to be taken seriously, for we all know 
that heat will rise without persuasion of any 
kind. With the sloping bottom and the com- 
bustion space kept free from ashes, you will 
have provided a space where the gases will 
expand and burn freely. 

The matter of steam piping, while not espe- 
cially important in your line of work, is one 
where waste or loss of energy ‘has been al- 
lowed to creep in. Friction does not receive 
the attention due it, and many plants might 
find that they were working against odds 
were they to test out the lines and note the 
drop in pressure which takes place between 
the boilers and engine. There is a plant in 
this country where they struggled along for 
a number of years with a pressure drop of 
14 pounds. In a cylinder of fair size, imag- 
ine the loss of power. 

I am told that the use of compounds is 
practically prohibited in making ice. As- 
suming that this is correct, there is nothing 
to prevent your taking the spare boiler and 
giving it a thorough sealing, first having 
boiled it out with a strong solution of com- 
pound which has previously been found to 
serve the need in your section. After the 
boiling process and the boiler has been al- 
lowed to cool off, a man should be sent inside 
and with the necessary tools he can dislodge 
much of the remaining scale. 

When he reports the job completed, do not 
take his word for it, but follow him up and 
see that he is right. Some men have a way 
of getting tired of their job, and unless they 
know someone will follow them to see that 
they have done what they were told to do, it 
would surprise you to see how many corners 
they can cut, and leave chunks here and 
there which only make a foundation for more 
scale during the next run. If you cannot get 
into the boiler you can have a light run back 
under the tubes, and in a few moments get 
an idea of how thoroughly the work has been 
done. 

You may have been supplied with litera- 
ture which tells you how great your loss is 
for every fraction of an inch of scale on the 
tubes, and I would ‘suggest that you do a 
little experimenting with a compound. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices Lower—Hog Receipts Increasing—Hog 
Prices Lower—Quality Maintained — 
Favorable Conditions for New Feed Crop. 

The provision market held with consider- 
able steadiness until the beginning of this 
week, when there was a sharp drop in prices, 
owing to the unexpectedly heavy movement 
of hogs at interior points. Last week the 
receipts of hogs, as reported from day to 
day, ranged from about 70,000 to 95,000 
daily, but on Monday of this week the re- 
ceipts jumped to 113,000, followed by 86,000 
on Tuesday. The receipts at Chicago were 
nearly a third larger than had been expected. 

As a result of the larger receipts there 
was a sharp break in the price of hogs of 
about 30c. compared with the price on Satur- 
day, and this was reflected in the contract 
market. The average price of hogs for the 
past week was $8.85 in Chicago, and_ the 
price at the opening of this week was a little 
under $8.50 per 100 pounds. The average 
weight of the hogs continues good, and the 
receipts weighed out 244 pounds per hog 
against 230 pounds last year. The packing 
for the past week was quite good, notwith- 
standing the rather moderate receipts; the 
total for the week at the leading interior 
points amounted to 462,000, against 505,000 
for the corresponding week a year ago. 

The situation in the market has not essen- 
tially changed, although prices are slightly 
lower. Much depends on the hog movement. 
Supplies are recognized as moderate, and at 
the current movement and current mer- 
chandizing there is but little to be disturbed 
about in the movement. 

Hog prices are a little under last year. 
Lard values are about the same as those of 
a year ago, rib values from %4,@Ic. per 
pound higher, and pork values slightly above. 
This situation is undoubtedly due to the 
small stocks compared with rather liberal 
stock last year. This gives relative firm- 
ness to the near deliveries, which are higher 
than the forward deliveries. September lard 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


is at a slight discount under May, while a 
year ago it was at about %c. premium; 
September ribs are at about %c. per pound 
discount under May, compared with about 
yc. premium last year, while pork is just a 
little under May (for September delivery) 
comparing with about 70c. per barrel pre- 
mium a year ago. Last year stocks were 
large, while it was expected that the move- 
ment of hogs, as the season advanced, would 
steadily fall off. This expectation was veri- 
fied, and stocks decreased steadily, while the 
movement as steadily fell off. This year 
stocks on hand are relatively small, while 
the expectation is for a better movement of 
hogs later in the season. 

When the question of feeding values arises. 
the position is radically different. Corn 
values are only about two-thirds of the 
prevailing price last year for the nearby de- 
liveries, yet the price of hogs is but slightly 
under a year ago. The profit, therefore, 
in feeding hogs, is vastly greater this sea- 
son than it was last year, and is a strong 
inducement for feeding operations. The posi- 
tion at the opening of May, in respect to the 
new feed-stuffs crops, is an encouraging one. 
During the past week a generous rain swept 
over the country, from western Kansas to 
the Atlantic. In the Northwest there is 
some complaint of dry weather, however, and 
a good rain in the Dakotas would be helpful. 
The start of the grass crops is most promis- 
ing over at least three-quarters of the en- 
tire country. The weather has already been 
very favorable for the seeding of oats, and 
seeding is completed as far northward as 
the Central Northwest. Plowing and plant- 
ing of corn is making good advancement 
northward, and with continuation of fair 
weather for the next ten days, a full acre- 
age will be put in the ground, probably in 
average time. Over a very large portion of 
the entire corn belt there seems to be ample 
moisture in the ground, to start germination 
of the crop. 


Another month will give the country a 
pretty good idea of the position of the new 
feed crops, and will, possibly, have consider- 
able to do with the summer supply of hogs. 
If the prospect continues promising, there 
will undoubtedly be a great effort to im- 
crease the supply of pigs, while, on the other 
hand, if the condition becomes unfavorable 
for corn, farmers may be disposed to hold 
back their grain and market stock. 

Considerable attention was directed during 
the week to the reports regarding possibility 
of large importations of beef, sheep and 
hogs from Australia, provided the new tariff 
schedule was enacted. It is claimed that 
arrangements are already being made for the 
shipment of large quantities of Australian 
meats to this country. ‘The statement is 
put forward that Swift and Armour inter- 
ests are constructing a huge slaughterhouse 
at Brisbane, and that the Australian govern- 
ment will construct an enormous plant in one 
of the seaports of North Australia. Inspec- 
tion, it is claimed, will be on lines acceptable 
to the American government, so that there is 
expected to be no difficulty in the importa- 
tion. It is claimed that Texas cattle inter- 
ests are preparing to take up a million square 
miles of Australian territory available for 
stock raising. 

LARD.—The tone of the market has been 
only about steady at the’ lower range of 
values. Local and export trade is moderate. 
City steam, lle.; Middle West, $11.10@11.20; 
Western, $11.30; refined Continent, $11.80; 
South American, $12.80; Brazil, kegs, $13.80; 
compound lard, 814@814c. 

PORK.—Values are unchanged for the 
week. Stocks on the spot are small, but 
trade is in limited lots and not pressing. 
Mess is quoted at $21.75@22.25; clear, $21@ 
22.50; family, $23.50@25. 

BEEF.—There is no increase in demand. 
Values are maintained, but the sales are 
very limited. Quoted: Family, $23@24; 
mess, $19@20; packet, $21@22; extra Indian 
mess, $35@36. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, April 30, 1913: 
BACON.—Anmsterdam, Holland, 32,868 lbs.; 
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Antwerp, Belgium, 51,896 Ibs.; Bellinzona, 
Switzerland, 55,792 lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 
5,100 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 24,583  Ibs.; 
Caibarien, Cuba, 22,680 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 
7,812 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 155,220 Ibs.; 
Guantanamo, Cuba, 13,126 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 
431,977 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L., 2,528 Ibs.; 
Havana, Cuba, 59,066 lbs.; Kingston, W. L., 
693 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 808,777 Ibs.; 
London, England, 7,614 Ibs.; Mazatlan, 
Mexico, 488 lbs.; Nassau, W. L., 673 lbs.; 
Naples, Italy, 39,373 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 16,472 
lbs.; Palermo, Sicily, 104,550 lbs.; Progreso, 
Mexico, 1,090 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 78,333 
Ibs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 39,810 lbs.; Savan- 
illa, Colombia, 596 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 
26,518 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 6,850 Ibs. 
HAMS.—Aux Cayes, Haiti, 1,175 lbs. ; Bris- 
tol, England, 8,810 lbs.; Barbados, W. I., 2,412 
Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 18,010 lbs.; Caibarien, 
Cuba, 11,546 lbs.; Corinto, Peru, 593 Ilbs.; 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana, 2,179 ibs.; Demerara, 
Br. Guiana, 3,817 lbs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
1,042 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 556,892 Ibs.; 
Guantanamo, Cuba, 16,926 lbs.; Guadeloupe, 
W. L., 5,577 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 21,143 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 2,135 lbs.; Kingston, W. L., 
5,124 lbs.; London, England, 130,708 Ibs.; 
Liverpool, England, 498,647 lbs.; Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, 6,689 Ibs.; Nassau, W. I., 3,542 
Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 4,002 lbs.; Port of 
Spain, W. I., 3,380 Ibs.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 
3,111 Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 1,175 Ibs.; 


Progreso, Mexico, 5,252 lIbs.; St. Thomas, 
W. L., 1,936 lbs.; Santiago, Cuba, 9,206 lbs.; 


Savanilla, Colombia, 762 lbs.; Southampton, 
England, 69,232 Ibs.; Tampico, Mexico, 8,381 
Ibs.; Turks Island, W. I., 983 Ibs. 
LARD.—Amsterdam, Holland, 12,750 Ilbs.; 
Aux Cayes, Haiti, 74,926 lbs.; Antwerp, 
Belgium, 77,100 lbs.; Barbados, W. I., 14,969 
lbs.; Buenos Aires, A. R., 3,840 lbs.; Buena- 
ventura, Colombia, 27,767 lbs.; Barranquilla, 
Colombia, 14,767 lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 
490,260 lbs.; Bristol, England, 253,903 lbs.; 
Callao, Peru, 1,099 lbs.; Cueuta, Colombia, 
8,200 Ibs.; Catania, Sicily, 13,750 lbs.; Corinto, 
Peru, 2,880 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 17,549 Ibs.; 
Caibarien, Cuba, 40,301 Ibs.; Cardiff, Wales, 
28,000 lbs.; Cayenne, Fr. Guiana, 2,000 Ibs.; 
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Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, 2,370 Ibs.; Cura- 
eao, Leeward Islands, 7,567 lbs.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 159,841 lbs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
9,687 lbs.; Genoa, Italy, 58,190 lbs.; Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, 101,893 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 
14,000 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 185,070 Ibs.; 
Havre, France, 33,043 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L, 
1,832 lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 743,783 lbs.; 
Guadeloupe, W. I., 3,775 Ibs.; Kingston, W. L, 
1,768 lbs.; London, England, 561,922 Ibs.; 
Liverpool, England, 927,517 lbs.; Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, 28,445 lbs.; Malta, Island of, 3,550 
lbs.; Messina, Sicily, 11,150 lbs.; Montevideo, 
Uruguay, 1,200 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 19,150 Ibs.; 
Newcastle, England, 3,550 lbs.; Nassau, W. L, 
18,555 Ilbs.; Palermo, Sicily, 63,375  Ilbs.; 
Puerto Plata, 8. D., 22,152 lbs.; Para, Brazil, 
15,320 lbs.; Port of Spain, W. I., 158,618 lbs., 
Port au Prince, W. I., 55,913 Ilbs.; Port 
Limon, C. R., 19,450 lbs.; Progreso, Mexico, 
6,620 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 355,787 Ilbs.; 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 10,773 lbs.; Santa Marta, 
Colombia, 9,253 lIbs.; Stettin, Germany, 44,856 
Ibs.; Sierra Leone, Africa, 14,452 lbs.; San- 
tiago, Cuba, 3,274 lbs.; Savanilla, Colombia, 
25,224 lbs.; Southampton, England, 225,400 
Ibs.; St. Thomas, W. L., 9,810 lbs.; Trapani, 
Sicily, 5,225 lbs.; Turks Island, W. I., 2,194 
Ibs.; Valparaiso, Chile, 2,000 lbs.; West 
Hartlepool, England, 84,515 lbs. 

LARD OIL.—Mazatlan, Mexico, 20 bbls.; 
Rouen, France, 25 bbls. 

PORK.—Aux Cayes, Haiti, 172 bbls., 4 tes.; 
Barbados, W. I., 18514 bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 
35 bbls.; Cayenne, Fr. Guiana, 7 bbls.; Colon, 
Panama, 10 bbls.; Demerara, Br. Guiana, 300 
bbls., 15 tes.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 2514 bbls.; 
Hamburg, Germany, 50 bbis.; Hamilton, 
W. IL, 18 bbls.; Havana, Cuba, 25 bbls.; 
Kingston, W. I., 43 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 
100 bbls., 19 tes.; London, England, 15 bbls.; 
Newport, England, 5 bbls.; Nassau, W. I., 73 
bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 99 bbls.; Port 
of Spain, W. I., 31 tes., 31714 bbls.; Puerto 
Plata, S. D., 39 bbls.; St. Thomas, W. I., 23 
bbls.; Turks Island, W. I., 13 bbls. 


SAUSAGE.—Gibraltar, Spain, 50  bxs.; 
Palermo, Sicily, 150 bxs.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 103 pa. 





EXPORTS SHOWN 


BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, April 24, 1913, as shown by Williams & 


Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
Oil Cottonseed and 
Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination. Zags. Bbls. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
Adriatic, Liverpool ............ on ne 1998 167 288 8265 
Pannonia, Liverpool ........... 1020 50 w Wiehe OP ae cc 
Mauretania, Liverpool ......... os 225 6 6c: 2 15 441 850 
Minneapolis, London ........... 400 2 10 390 = 9175 
Majestic, Southampton ........ aces 314 a 
Wem City, Bristol ............ 48 enies 10 3705 
CT Fae eee a 932 ott 1520 7214 
Caledonia, Glasgow ............ 100 1271 ree 134 
Cincinnati, Hamburg ........... ... 500 100 1348 4167 
Uranium, Rotterdam .......... ae ae A ater carats Picard 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam ......... 13275 25 105 150 585 7700 
Zeeland, Antwerp ............. MPS aera ttiela) wiestes Mureaelir tele Paws 

Michigan, Antwerp ............ 10556 =150 eh eee 52 Fis 
Vaderland, Antwerp ........... 2800 .... —e 89 410 
George Washington, Bremen.... 135 200 5550 
Kaiser Wil. der Grosse, Bremen. eo a ble no ey ae 100 
Hellig Olav, Baltic............. ee 25 380 210 10 487 1570 
Louisiane, Bordeaux .......... 2200 50 See 30 213 
Germania, Marseilles .......... 448 300 5 100 * Be. he au 
Oceania, Mediterranean ...... 2430 _ eee 10 100 
America, Mediterranean e. 200 400 
Perugia, Mediterranean ........ 563 145 1460 
Moltke, Mediterranean ....... at 95 - 25 
Indiana, Mediterranean ........ re 25 260 , 75 
| eA A) A re 38172 4343 6394 100 1553 292 5771 60713 
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CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, April 30, 1913.—The market for 
animal ammoniates is extremely dull, the 
season now practically over, and with sup- 
plies about as near exhausted as is, possible. 
Producers are turning out only a moderate 
amount of blood and tankage, and feel that 
with the results of the past season before 
them, there is little necessity for contract- 
ing ahead on their new season’s output, pre- 
ferring to wait until buyers reach a point 
where they are ready to take on supplies for 
the new season’s manufacture. 

Blood is nominally $2.80, and regular tank- 
age $2.60 and 10c. for small lots for prompt 
shipment, and these prices might be shaded 
5@7%c. per unit for late May and summer 
deliveries. Lower grade tankage is in about 
the same condition, but manufacturers are 
rather more anxious to sell and would shade 
prices to a greater extent if they could make 
contracts for the summer months. (Complete 
quotations will be found on page 37.) 


== fo 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending April 26, 1913, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 

Port. 


Cattle. Sheep. Beef. 
Weeen Hew Week ccc cc sswccecces 201 — — 
PGR, BOMOED ocd ccsccccccesesese _— _ _— 
From Philadelphia .............. — —_ — 
BOOK PRO co cccceccccceces — —_ _ 
WUOGE. BECMEPORL « ccicccssccccecese oa -- os 
TNs incdWanad Venetrtace teas 201 — —_ 
OCR BOGE WORE on cccccnsvcceses 100 oa os 
—+o—_—_ 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 
Exports of hog products for the week ending April 
26, 1913, with comparative tables: 
PORK, BBLS. 














Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, °12, 
April 26, April 27, to April 26, 
To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom.. 516 631 x 
Continent ae 167 182 7,251 
So. & Cen. Am... 1,119 426 11,046 
West Indies _ 1,470 1,500 27,878 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 10 10 8,191 
Other countries... i. + wecedws 
 atuardde etic 3,294 2,749 64,373 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom. . 6,606,100 148,393,246 
Comtinest 3 ....cce 835,500 22,747,725 
So. & Cen. Am 143,100 2,910,275 
West Indies .... 340,825 5,813,604 
Br. No. Am. Col.. ae epeoden 24,075 
Other countries .. 6,375 11,200 1,450,525 
rene 6,665,575 7,936,725 181,339,450 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 7,012,300 3,660,500 135,084,143 
Continent  °i.ceces 3,419,500 3,643,870 125,960,768 
So. & Cen. Am.. 414,500 828,000 14,194,100 
West Indies 662,650 1,115,200 22,087,005 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 3,050 600 534,042 
Other countries.. 6,700 107,000 1,190,200 
DOD Si cvicvccsy 11,519,000 9,355,170 299,050,258 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 





Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
Mew Work ....00- 2,547 3,941,175 7,546,500 
ere £03,775 996,800 
ES eee ee ee 471,000 
Baltimore cove” - samenne 107,625 411,700 
New Orleans .... 540 155,000 688,000 
St. John, N. B... ai 398,000 88,000 
Portland, Me. ... 207 1,130,000 1,077,000 
Beeeere, Bide ocsc “Hiricdes 130,000 240,000 
Total week ...... 3,294 6,665,575 11,519,000 
Previous week 2,318 5,687,325 12,146,656 
Two weeks ago.. 4,127 9,957,525 12,769,350 
Cor. week last y’r 2,749 7,936,725 9,355,170 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1,°12, Same time 

to April 26, °13. last year. Decrease. 

Pork, Fhe. ..cc«s 12,£74,600 13,831,400 956,800 
Meats, lbs. ..... 181,339,450 198,837,723 17,498,273 
Lard, Ibs. ......299,050,258 314.247,.647 15,197,389 

———_ 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 

Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 

Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 Ibs. 

Beef, per tierce ..... 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
et E. oktbcen.ootes 16¢. 20¢c. @26c. 
ae 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Lard, tierces ........ 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
MEL, eeviccenve se ces 25/ 30/ @Wec. 
Canned meats ....... 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
Oe Se 30/ 30/ @50c. 
EE) Hetieneesedrece 20/ 22/6 @32c. 
Pork, per barrel...... 20/ 22/6 @32e. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—A_ somewhat easier feeling 
pervaded the market during the past week, 
with demand sluggish. This was not due to 
pressing offerings, but rather to a very lim- 
ited inquiry. Buyers were indisposed to take 
stuff and, fortunately, the production is lim- 
ited, with several of the makers sold ahead 
so as to obviate the need of accepting bids 
proffered. The cable from London concern- 
ing the weekly auction sale at that center did 
not help matters. There were 1,375 casks 
offered for sale, of which only about half were 
disposed of, at an average of 3d. decline. Ex- 
port business at present is very limited, and 
what bids are at hand are not workable. The 
desire to purchase cautiously is still manifest, 
not only by foreign users but in domestic 
Low grade tallows are more diffi- 
cult to move than others, with some accumu- 
lations of 


quarters. 
these descriptions noted. Prime 
city is quoted at 644c. nominal, last sale 63¢c., 
and specials at 74%c., sales having occurred in 
the latter grade at that price. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The 
easier. 


undertone is 
Compound lard makers are not buy- 
ing much. Of course, the use of hardened 
oils has had its influence in the inquiry for 
oleo stearine. The market is quoted at 10%c. 
asked, with the statement made that buyers 
could receive a better basis than this. 
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NEATSFOOT OIL.—Values have 
steady this week, but trade is quiet. Supplies 
are of limited volume. Quotations: For 20 
cold test, 97c.@$1; 30 do., 88c.; 40 do., water 
white, 81@83c.; prime, 64c.; low grade off 
yellow, 60c. 

GREASE.—The market continues steady 
but dull. Pressers are doing but little, and 
with oil sales moderate 
purchase. 


been 


are not anxious to 
Yellow, 53%,@6c.; 54@ 
5%e.; house, 544@6c. 

OLEO OIL.—The market is steady, with 
a limited volume of business. Small sales 
are reported from Rotterdam on the basis of 
67 florins. Extras are quoted at New York 
at 11%,c., and 67 florins in Rotterdam. 

COCOANUT OIL.—The market has shown 
a little recession for the week. Some resell- 
ing has taken place abroad and this has given 
a little easier tone. Quotations: Cochin, 1044 


bone, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


@l1le.; arrival, 104%c.; Ceylon, 10@101,c. ; 
shipments, 97%,@10c. 

CORN OIL.—The market has been very 
quiet, with prices steady. 
at $5.80@5.90 in -car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market continues 
nominal, with no interest shown. Spot is 
quoted at 6@64c.; while shipment oil is 6c. 

PALM OIL.—The situation is not mate- 
rially changed. The tone is slightly easier, 
while demand is quiet. Prime red spot, 6% 
@6%c.; do. to arrive, 614%,@6%c.; Lagos, 
spot, 744@74c.; to arrive, 744,@7%c.; palm, 
kernel, 10@1014c.; shipment, 10c. 


——4e—_—_ 


Prices are quoted 


EXPORT OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, April 30, 1913: 


BEEF.—Aux Cayes, Haiti, 26 bbls.; Bre- 
men, Germany, 270 bbls.; Belize, Br. Hon- 
duras, 8 bbls.; Barbados, W. I., 177 bbls.; 
Corinto, Peru, 23 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 79 
bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 25 bbls.; Cayenne, Fr. 
Guiana, 67 bbls.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
1l bbls.; Demerara, Br. Guiana, 125 bbls.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 89 tes.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 
49 bbls.; Hamburg, Germany, 100 bbls.; Ham- 
ilton, W. I. 15 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 104 
bbls., 6 tes.; Liverpool, England, 50 tes.; 
Montego Bay, W. I., 5 bbls.; Nassau, W. L., 
60 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. L, 6 bbls.; Port 
of Spain, W. I., 9314 bbls., 57 tes.; Puerto 
Plata, S. D., 6 bbls.; Sierre Leone, Africa, 
10 bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 24,638 
lbs.; Cristobal, Panama, 66,528 lbs.; Hamil- 
ton, W. I., 11,511 lbs.; London, England, 
22,329 Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 67,225 Ibs.; 
Nassau, W. I., 513 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 50 tes.; 
Bremen, Germany, 155 tcs.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 95 tes.; Genoa, Italy, 25 tes.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 400 tcs.; Havana, Cuba, 10 tes.; 
London, England, 84 tces.; Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, 1,485 tes.; Stettin, Germany, 110 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Aux Cayes, Haiti, 
4,900 lbs.; Belize, Br. Honduras, 3,600 lbs.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands, 2,703 Ibs.; Colon, 
Panama, 4,020 Ibs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 1,900 
Ibs:; Havana, Cuba, 2,500 lbs.; Hamilton, 
W. IL., 780 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 12,339 Ibs.; 
Montego Bay, W. L., 3,000 Ibs.; Nassau, W. L., 
1,475 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. I., 3,700 lbs.; 
Port Limon, C. R., 2,700 lbs.; St. Thomas, 
W. L., 3,525 Ibs.; Southampton, England, 
3,394 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 2,400 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Barbados, W. I., 2,651  Ibs.; 
Demerara, Br. Guiana, 2,000 lbs.; Dunkirk, 
France, 215,156 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 7,705 lbs.; 
London, England, 88,733 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- 


land, 44,900 lbs.; Puerto Plata, S. D., 1,388 
lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 3,546 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Bristol, England, 115 es.; Liver- 
pool, England, 20 pa.; London, England 895 
es., 10 tes. 

CANNED MEAT.—Bristol, England, 605 
es.; Buenaventura, Colombia, 24 pa.; Buenos 
Aires, A. R., 170 es.; Cayenne, Fr. Guiana, 


49 es.; Caibarien, Cuba, 45 pa.; Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, 41 pa.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 50 ecs.; Colon, Panama, 635 ¢s.; 


Glasgow, Scotland, 52 es.; Guantanamo, Cuba, 
800 cs.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 12 cs.; Hamilton, 
W. I., 212 es.; Liverpool, England, 325 cs.; 
London, England, 305 cs.; Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, 36 es.; Nassau, W. I., 48 es.; Rotter- 
dam, Holland, 50 es.; Santiago, Cuba, 399 
lbs.; Southampton, England, 50 es. 


——@—— 
THE WORLD’S MEAT SUPPLY. 
(Continued from page 17.) 
plenishing a feed lot is a difficult task, and 
if this condition is to be ameliorated more 
cattle must be grown. The West is restock- 
ing energetically, creating a demand for young 
cattle that has sent values to a high level, 
and this restocking process will not be ac- 
complished in one season, consequently val- 
ues, especially of female cattle, look legiti- 
mate. It is hard accurately to appraise a 
cow capable of raising a calf salable at $27 
at weaning time, but such cattle have been 
selling at $55 per head in Texas. This de- 
mand for stockers is reinstating the cow in 
favor and the Western ranchman in a lim- 
ited way is engaged in rehabilitating the in- 

dustry effectively, if slowly. 

“In reckoning with the future we must re- 
member that this is a meat-eating nation, 
that population is increasing rapidly, and that 
cattle are not denizens of tropical regions. 
Sugar can be produced in vast undeveloped 
regions, but it is a different matter with 
beef. We have left the era of excessive pro- 
duction far behind. No longer are packers 
able to accumulate stocks of beef and mutton 
during seasons of surplus marketing, and the 
trade has gone on a hand-to-mouth basis all 
the year round. 

“The world’s supply is short and raising 
cattle on paper will not atone for the de- 
ficiency in beef. At present and prospective 
prices for the annual increase nothing that 
can be purchased with money will yield bet- 
ter returns than a cow capable of raising a 
good calf.” 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, May 1.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Choice summer white oil, 7314 marks; 


butter oil, 7314 marks; summer yellow, 68% 
marks. 


Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, May 1.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 40 florins; choice sum- 
mer white, 42% florins, and butter oil, 43 
florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, May 1.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 8334 francs. 


Marseilles, 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, May 1.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 83% francs; 
prime winter yellow, 86 francs; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 8714 frances. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, May 1.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions. Prime summer yellow, 34s.; summer 
yellow, 33%s. 


—— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., May 1.—Crude cottonseed 
oil, 44c. bid for specific lots, f. o. b. Carolina 
mills. 





Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., May 1.—Crude cottonseed oil, 
44c. bid, nothing doing. Meal, $27.50, f. o. b. 
mills. Hulls, $12, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 1.—Cottonseed oil 
market steady; prime crude, 45%,c. Prime 8 
per cent. meal scarce at $28 per short ton. 
Hulls firm at $9@9.25 loose. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., May 1.—Crude cottonseed 
oil easier, 431%c. bid, 45c. asked for Texas. 
Prime meal, 8 per cent., higher at $29.25, 
short ton, New Orleans; demand good. Loose 
hulls steadier at $8.1214; hulls, $11.75. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 2.—Cottonseed oil and 
meal markets nominal. Products pretty near- 
ly all sold out in Texas. 


—o—— 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
New York, May 2.—Foreign commercial 


exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 
London— 


Bankers’ 60 days...........- 4.83 @4.8310 
Demand sterling ...........- 4.8665 @4.8670 
Paris— 


Commerctal, 90 days.... 5.24%—1-16@5.24%—1-32 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.23% @5.23%+-1-32 

Commercial, sight 5.18% —1-16@5.18% 
Berl!n— 

Commercial, 90 days.... 935% @ 93 11-16 

Commercial, 60 days.... 94 @ 4 1-16 

Commercial, sight ..... 95% @ 95%+1-32 
Antwerp— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 5.26% @5.26% 
Amsterdam— 

Commercial, 60 days.... 39% @ 39%+1-32 
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COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 


New York, April 30, 1913.—The market 
during the past week was nervous and un- 
settled, advancing some 5 to 8 points during 
the early trading, and on heavy selling re- 
acting downwards rapidly 9 to 13 points 
from the early high levels. The last three 
days’ fluctuations were confined within nar- 
row limits. All during the week the market 
appeared to be under pressure. Certain in- 
terests, previously the market’s best sup- 
porters, seem to have sold out at lower 
prices than today’s market, and are now 
to work the market 
back so as to enable them to reinstate tlese 
sales at a profit. On hard spots these trad- 
ers were conspicuous by their quietness, but 
on all soft spots they invariably started to 
hammer the market, but selling just as little 
oil as possible. 

From the standpoint of demand the mar- 
ket under ordinary conditions could be called 
technically weak. The situation, however, 
is not an Supplies in~ the 
hands of refiners and consumers are prob- 
ably the smallest for this time of the year 
that the trade has ever seen them, and short 
sales made now, because the demand hap- 
pens to be slow, are in our opinion more 
than dangerous. The recent unloading of 
long oil and crude holdings went into stronger 
hands, and will not come out on the mar- 
ket again. Furthermore, the crude mills are 
virtually closed up for the season, at this 
early date, as against last year this date when 
the mills in general were running at full 
capacity, and in some instances continued to 


straining themselves 


ordinary one. 


operate right up to the arrival of new crop 
seed, and consequently this added supply will 
not appear on the market this year. In our 
opinion, it is probably a good thing that 
demand is slow, as otherwise present sup- 
plies in hand would not even carry us to 
July. 

On any fair buying by consumers the mar- 
ket should immediately feel the effect. This 
buying, in our opinion, cannot be held off 
much longer, and just as soon as the New 
York market shows signs of forming up 
again this class of buyers will probably come 
in again for good quantities. We look for 
very little changes of consequence during the 
coming week. 






Closing, Closing, 

April 23. High. Low. April 30. 
MOG ccccces 7.00 b., 7.01 a. 7.08 6.91 6.91 b., 6.92 a. 
July .......7.05b., 7.06 a. 7.12 6.95 6.98 b., 6.99 a. 
Aug. . 7.11 b., 7.12 a. 7.17 7.00 7.08 b., 7.05 a. 
Sept. .-7.10 b., 7.11 a. 7.15 6.99 7.03 b., 7.04 a. 
Oat. ccccces 6.83 b., 6.85a. 6.87 6.70 6.70 b., 6.73 a. 


COTTON OIL PROBE FIZZLES OUT. 

Several weeks ago United States District 
Attorney Akerman at Augusta, Ga., loudly 
proclaimed that he had discovered the ex- 
istence of a cottonseed oil trust, and that 
he would put its heads in jail. After giving 
the American Cotton Oil Company, Procter 
& Gamble and other concerns some unpleas- 
ant and unjust notoriety, he was compelled 
to acknowledge last week that his grand 
jury could find nothing to substantiate his 
charges, and that he was “disappointed at 
the outcome of the investigation.” His in- 
vestigation cost the government something 
like $50,000 to find that these cottonseed oil 
concerns were run very much like any other 
reputable business is conducted. 
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Market Irregular—Offerings at the South and pct reported a record output of compound 


Locally Increase—Consuming Demand 
Less Active—Sentiment Still Mainly 
Bullish—Cotton Prospects Generally Good. 

Several successive reactionary periods were 
witnessed in the local cottonseed oil future 
market during the week, but the recessions 
which occurred were not marked. An irregu- 
lar downward trend was noted. There seemed 
to be willingness on the part of prominent 
Western holders to accept profits. Demand 
from refiners was rendered less urgent by a 
diminution in the consuming inquiry. How- 
ever, the views expressed by most authorities 
continued generally in favor of higher prices, 
it being argued that the set-back which the 
market experienced made for healthier under- 
lying conditions, serving to reduce the specu- 
lative long account, and to allow consumers 
to digest previous purchases. 

The fact that the lard market holds up is 
a very stimulating feature to those holding 
oil contracts. It is true that prices fur hog 
products are not at their best, but ruling lev- 
els are conducive to a very fair absorption of 
the lard substitute. It has been contended 
that the effect of high prices for lard is de- 
cidedly more than temporary, as in the mean- 
time the compound lard industry has ex- 
panded, and in quarters where there was 
aversion or lack of incentive for the usage of 
the cheaper product, this has, in many in- 
stanees, been effaced. Several manufacturers 


ard. This obviously means a heavy distribu- 
tion of cotton oil, particularly as some of the 
important makers have, by the employment of 
a scientific process, turned out their compound 
without the former percentage of oleo 
stearine. 

Foreign buying of cotton oil is still lim- 
ited. It is thought that the exports this year 
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will approximate close on to 800,000 bbls. 
Monetary and political conditions militate 
against free foreign buying and, of course, oil 
prices having advanced with the next crop 
months at a discount, the inducement for con- 
sumers abroad to take on much is not apparent. 
However, there have been intimations of for- 
eigners being quite willing to pursue a con- 
servative policy, and take stuff when needed, 


at prevailing levels, they having been in- 
formed that American distributors were not 
viewing existing levels as high, inasmuch as 
the seed crop sold at relatively high 
quotations. 

An interesting report circulated during the 
week, of American interests buying English 
cottonseed oil, It was difficult to obtain de- 
tails, but claims were made that the under- 
taking would not be unnatural, particularly 
as there was a demand for off-grade American 
cottonseed oil. The English variety was rul- 
ing at just about this parity. Soap-makers 
have not been persistent buyers at any time 
this season, and although recently there was 
a spurt in the demand for cotton oil from 
these concerns, this has not been followed by 
special absorption. 

The speculative trade of the past week has 
not been very active or exciting. The long 
interest was reduced, and at the moderate 
reaction which occurred, ‘few replaced their 
holdings. An outstanding short interest is 
still evident, but undoubtedly many have al- 
ready covered, and there does not seem to be 
tension in the local future market. Deliveries 
of several thousand barrels were made on May 
contracts, but the notices for these were 
promptly taken up, without altering prices 
very much. The small amount of liquidation 
induced by the passing of these tenders at- 
tested to the well liquidated condition of 
“May.” It is not easy to forecast the prob- 
able deliveries during the balance of the 
month, as much depends upon consuming 
inquiry. 
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Crude handlers reported offerings of new- $6.77@6.78; November, $6.51@6.53; Decem- Spot, $6.80@6.97; May, $6.89@6.91; June, 
crop stuff. No great significance can be at- ber, $6.40@6.44. Futures closed at 4 to 7 $6.90@6.95; July, $6.93@6.94; August, $6.97 
tached to these offerings at present, although advance. Sales were: May, 2,500, $7@6.92; @6.98; September, $6.98@7; October, $6.64 
they were made at just a trifle above the fu- June, 100, $7; July, 5,900, $7.03@6.97; Au- @6.68; November, $6.40@6.45; December, 
ture market. Both the southeast and Texas gust, 4,600, $7.10@7.03; September, 3,600, $6.50@6.35. Futures closed at 1 to 6 decline. 
seemed inclined to sell new-crop oil for early $7.06@7.02; October, 1,600, $6.77@6.73; No- Sales were: May, 1,200, $6.94@6.92; July, 
fall shipment, but these were not pressed. vember, 2,600, $6.53@6.50; December, 400, 6,500, $7@6.93; August, 6,900, $7.05@6.98; 
Whenever there is urgency to hedge the new $6.43@6.41. Total sales, 21,400 bbls. Good September, 3,000, $7.04@6.98 ; October, 1,200, 
next season’s production of oil, the future off, $6.85@7; off, $6.50@6.95; reddish off, $6.71@6.68; November, 1,200, $6.96@6.44. 
market will undoubtedly be utilized. As far $6.40@6.89; winter, $7.10@7.70; summer, Total sales, 20,000 bbls. Good off, $6.50@ 
as offerings of the old crop are concerned, a $7.20@7.75; prime crude, 8. E., $6 nom.; 6.90; off, $6.50@6.85; reddish off, $6.35@ 
moderate business passed during the week, prime crude, Valley, $6 nom.; prime crude, 6.80; winter, $7.10@8; summer, $7.10@8; 














considering the season of the year. Most sales Texas, $6 nom. prime crude, S. E., $5.86. 

were on the basis of 45c. Occasional ad- Closing prices, Tuesday, April 29, 1913.— 

vices came to hand of holders weakening, but Spot, $7@7.06; May, $7@7.02; June, $7.02 SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MAREETS, 
in most cases there were full prices received. @i.05; July, $7.05@7.06; August, $7.10@ 

Doubtless, more will be heard of the inten- 7.11; September, $7.09@7.11; October, $6.77 COTTON OIL CONVENTIONS 


tion of mills at the South to sell next crop @6.78; November, $6.51@6.52; December, war & 8 41 T 
oil as the cotton season progresses, but it is $6.40@6.43. Futures closed at unchanged to on eae Plt and 10.—Texas Cotton Seed 
rather early to form or hazard opinions just 2 advance. Sales were: May, 600, $7.03; -rushers’ Association, San Antonio, Tex. 


now. However, a good start for the cotton June, 100, $7.06; July, 5,300, $7.08@7.03; . bic vr 5 ya gga oe = Super- 
lant has seemin sly been obtained, with the August, 4,400, $7.13@7.09; September, 2,100, ‘mtendents Association, Atianta, (a. 
ee ee ee a ee ga : ie, : June 11, 12 and 13.—Oil Mill Superintend- 


cotton acreage probably averaging four per $7.13@7.08; October, 400, $6.78@6.77; No- : B.A : . 

cent. over last year, and more fertilizer used vember, 800, $6.51@6.50. Total sales, 13,700 ¢ntS ae ae ee ae ee 

than a year ago. Moisture conditions and bbls. Good off, $6.75@7; off, $6.65@6.95; Rock, Ark. 

temperature changes have not been exactly reddish off, $6.45@6.85; winter, $7.25@7.80; June 17 and 18. —National Expeller Cotton- 

suitable, but the complaints thus far are easily summer, $7.10@8; prime crude, S. E., $5.90 seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma City. 
June 23, 24 and 25.—Inter State Cotton 





outweighed by the optimistic reports. nom. ; prime crude, Valley, $5.90 nom.; prime 4 ot a 
Closing prices, Saturday, April 26, 1913.— crude, Texas, $5.90 nom. Seed Crushers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 
Spot, $6.95@7.25; April, $7; May, $6.93@ Closing prices, Wednesday, April 30, 1913. 


6.95; June, $6.95@6.98; July, $6.96@6.97 : —Spot, $6.90@7.03:; May, $6.91@6.92; June; | COTTON SEED 


August, $7.02@7.03; September, $7.02@7.03; $6.93@6.99; July, $6.98@6.99; August, $7.03 


October, $6.70@6.72; November, $6.47@6.53. @7.05; September, $7.03@7.04; October, PRODUCTS 


Futures closed at unchanged to 6 decline. $6.70@6.73 ; November, $6.45@6.49; Decem- 
Sales were: May, 5,700, $6.95@6.91; June, ber, $6.33@6.40. Futures closed at 6 to 9 





BOUGHT AND SOLD 


200, $6.96 6.95 5 July, 8,400, $6.97@6.95 ; decline. Sales were ; May, 1,800, $7@6.91 ; ON BROKERAGE BASIS 
August, 6,300, $7.02@7; September, 2,100, June, 100, $7.03; July, 3,200, $7.08@6.98; EXCLUSIVELY 
7.02@6.99 ; October, 200, $6.70. Total sales, August, 2,900, $7.10@7.06; September, 300, 
16,800 bbls. ‘ Good off, $6.92@7.05 ;_ off, $6.50 $7.08@7.07 ; October, 300, $6.75@6.71 ; No- LET US OFFER 
@6.95; reddish off, $6.40@6.85; winter, $7; vember, 2,300, $6.50; December, 300, $6.40. YOUR CRUDE OIL AND 
~ eee “wt “eer nn Ca oh : ° a 

summer, $7; prime crude, 8S. E., $6 nom.; Fotal sales, 11,200 bbls. Good off, $6.75@ SOAPSTOCK 
prime crude, Valley, $6 nom.; prime crude, 6.90; off, $6.50@6.85; reddish off, $6.35@ k : 
Texas, $6 nom. 6.80; winter, $7@7.60; summer $7.10@7.75; 

Closing prices, Monday, April 28, 1913.— prime crude, 8S. E., $5.94 nom.; prime crude, woobnD, FRY & co. 
Spot, $6.99@7.06; May, $6.99@7.01: June, Valley, $5.94 nom.; prime crude, Texas, $5.94 
$7.01@7.03 ; July, $7.083@7.04; August, $7.09 nom. 60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
@7.10; September, $7.09@7.10; October, Closing prices, Thursday, May 1, 1913.— Members New York Produce ,Exchange 
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General Office . . Chickasha, Okla. | | 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY AND TARIFF 
How Trade May Be Affected By Proposed Revision 


By J. J. Culbertson, Chairman Legislative Committee, the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association. 


We desire to call the attention of members 
of Congress to those matters that are con- 
cerned in the present tariff revision that af- 
fect our industry—and to indicate as con- 
cisely and briefly as possible what in our 
opinion is necessary to place such on a more 
equitable plane when compared with other 
American industries. 

It is generally conceded that the Tariff 
Acts of 1897 and 1909 in some cases discrimi- 
nated in favor of certain sections and indus- 
tries—more especially those located in the 
North, without giving the same consideration 
to similar industries of the South. Thus: 

Bagging and Ties.—In Schedule C, metals 
and manufacturers of, and in Schedule J, 
flax, hemp and jute, cotton ‘ties (paragraph 
125) and bagging for cotton (paragraph 355) 
are dutiable to the extent that the present 
tax is equal to seven cents per bale of cot- 
ton and linters, which equals $1,050,000 on a 
crop of fifteen million bales, on which the 
Southern farmer is taxed. The Southern cot- 
ton oil industry is compelled to pay a duty 
equal to 23 per cent. ad valorem on burlaps 
and bags (paragraphs 352 and 354), which 
are used as containers for cottonseed cake, 
meal, etc., and for fertilizers. The farmer of 
the North and West secures his binding twine 
free of duty (see paragraph 507, free list). 

Camel’s Hair Press Cloth.—The Southern 
cotton seed crushers, under the interpreta- 
tion of the present act, are compelled to pay 
138 per cent. duty under paragraph 378, 
Schedule K, on camel’s hair press cloth, which 
is prohibitive—and in consequence no im- 
portations have taken place. The crushing 
industry, therefore, is compelled to rely on 
the five American mills manufacturing this 
article for their supplies and to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for inferior goods. The flour mil- 
lers of the North and West have free entry 
of bolting cloth. (Under the Tariff Act of 
1897—also paragraph 514 of Act of 1909.) 

Oleaginous Seeds and Beans.—Under Sched- 
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ule G, agricultural products and provisions 
(paragraph 266), oil seeds, n. 0. p. f., are sub- 
ject to a duty of 25 cents per bushel. Beans 
—under paragraph 249, which is interpreted 
to indicate Soya beans, have a duty of 45 
cents per bushel. These prohibitive duties 
have prevented any importations of such, and 
the effect on the cottonseed oil industry is 
shown in brief, January 31, 1913, submitted 
by C. W. Ashcraft, president, and J. J. Cul- 
bertson, chairman, of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association—on page 5134 of hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Foreign countries have free entry of the 
seeds and beans enumerated above and 
produce oils that enter the United States 
free of duty under paragraphs 639, free list. 
These, including cottonseed oil, are permitted 
to come from countries exacting high duties 
on American cottonseed oils. 

Lard.—See brief submitted to Ways and 
Means Committee January 21, 1913, by J. J. 
Culbertson, pages 2772-2774, showing why the 
present duty of 114 cent per pound should be 
retained. 


Administrative Features of the Law. 

We have submitted brief to the Ways and 
Means Committee showing our position as to 
foreign trade, and the necessity of securing 
such means as may be provided to secure the 
proper adjustment of those discriminations 
that are at the present time affecting our in- 
dustry. We particularly refer to: 

Austria-Hungary.—This country has a pro- 
hibitive duty on American cottonseed oil of 
40 kronen per 100 kilos, equal to 27% cents 
per gallon. Formerly it was 9 kronen, at 
which time our exports of American cotton- 
seed oi] to that country amounted to about 
$5,000,000 annually. Today it is so small 
that it is an unimportant factor in the busi- 
ness. 

Edible oils imported into Austria-Hungary, 
which compete with American cottonseed oil, 
carry but 15 kronen duty per 100 kilos, equal 
to 10 cents per gallon—and edible olive oil 
but 4 kronen per 100 kilos, equal to less than 
3 cents per gallon. 

Italy.—This country has a discriminating 
duty against American cottonseed oil by levy- 
ing a surtax of 14 lire per quintal—equal to 
about 10 cents per gallon. This, together 
with the general duty of 24 lire per quintal, 
equals a total of 26 cents per gallon, which 
is practically prohibitive. 

Olive oil carries but 15 lire per quintal 
duty, equal to 1014 cents per gallon; other 
oils, 24 lire per quintal, which equals 16 cents 
per gallon. 

France.—France imposes a duty of 12 
francs per 100 kilos on edible American cot- 
tonseed oil—equal to 8 cents per gallon. 

On edible olive oil the duty is 10 franes per 
100 kilos, equal to 61-3 cents per gallon (but 


a comparison of the difference computed on 
an ad valorem basis would indicate a larger 
per cent. against American cottonseed oil.) 

Germany.—Germany has a duty of 12.50 
marks per 100 kilos, equal to 10 cents per 
gallon. 

Edible oils have a duty of 10 marks per 
100 kilos, equal to 81-3 cents per gallon, 
while olive oil from Italy is free, owing to 
trade exchange with that country. 

Spain.—American cottonseed oil must be 
denatured with 11% per cent. of wood or coal 
tar before it is permitted entry. Therefore, 
as an edible oil, it is entirely prohibited. 

Rate of duty on vegetable oils, except 
olive, is 27 pesetas per 100 kilos, equal to 17 
cents per gallon. On olive oil it is 3 pesetas 
higher. If such contains any cottonseed oil, 
it must be denatured. - 

Russia.—There is a prohibitive duty of 3.10 
roubles per pood, which equals 32 cents per 
gallon on all edible oils, which includes Amer- 
ican cottonseed oil. 

Most of the countries enumerated above 
enter oleaginous seeds and beans from other 
countries either free or with a slight duty. 
This enables oil manufacturers of those coun- 
tries to produce oils that come into the 
United States free of duty, while the seeds 
and beans from which such oils are made are 
dutiable under paragraphs 266 and 249, thus 
eo their manufacture in American 
mills. 

United States.—Oleomargarine, the most 
wholesome and germ-proof butter known, 
into which manufacture large quantities of 
American cottonseed oil are used, has an in- 
ternal revenue tax of 10 cents per pound 
when colored. 

Butter, and substitutes therefor, are pro- 
tected by a duty of 6 cents per pound. 


Recommendations Made for Action. 


To place the farmers of the South on a 
parity with their brothers in the North and 
West, cotton bagging and ties should be. 
placed on free list. 

The duty on burlaps should be reduced in 
such amount as in the wisdom of Congress 
seems proper and just—say, to 12 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Camel’s hair press cloth should have free 
entry, to place this industry on the same 
plane that the millers of the North and 
West have enjoyed under the Acts of 1897 
and 1909. The claim that free entry of such 
would permit the cloth to be used for gar- 
ments and wearing apparel would be en- 
tirely obviated if such free entry is confined 
to cloth of such widths and weights as are 
used by the Southern cottonseed oil mills. 
Cloth woven in widths not under 10 inches 
nor exceeding 15 inches, weighing not less 
than 4% pound per square foot—and marked 
to indicate such was imported expressly for 
milling purposes—would render such utterly 
impracticable for use for wearing apparel. 
Such would permit the American manufac- 
turer of camel’s hair and woolen—and other 
hair cloths—to manufacture such other 
goods as may be used for wearing apparel 
and garments and other use. European 
countries, whose oil mills compete with ours 
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in foreign markets, import camel’s 
press cloth practically free of duty. 

We would recommend that soya beans and 
oleaginous seeds be placed on the free list 
and a slight duty of, say, 114 cents per pound 
placed on oils expressed from such seeds, to 
cover the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. 


hair 


Oleomargarine. 


While our busines with those foreign coun- 
tries that are discriminating against us is 
suffering—and while we hope for such relief 
as in the wisdom of Congress we are entitled 
to, we have at home the most flagrant class 
legislation and unjust discrimination against 
one product and in favor of another as to 
call forth from Chief Justice White (before 
whom arguments were made as to the con- 
stitutionality of the newspaper publicity law 
on December 2 last) these words: “In this 
connection I have in mind the oleomargarine 
case, in which any one who looked beyond 

(Concluded on page 43.) 
.%, 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the week up 





to May 1, 1913; for the period since September 1, 
1912, and for the same period last year, were as 
follows: 
From New York. 
Since Same 
For Sept. 1, period, 
week 1912. 1911-1912. 
Port. Bbls Bbls. Bbls. 
Aarhus, Denmark ...cccccoce - _— 25 
Aberdeen, Scotland .......... —— -- 78 
Acajutla, Salvador .......... — 48 234 
BONG, We GEO ccccccsvcce -- — 160 
Adelaide, Australia ......... — 9 _ 
Alexandretta, Syria ......... _— —_ 18 
Alexandria, Egypt .........-. _- — 4,833 
BABES, ABIGSTIR ccccdcccesces a — 298 
Algoa Bay, Africa ........6. a 404 281 
Amapola, Honduras ......... _ — 19 
Amsterdam, Holland ........ — — 557 
MOGI, TOO. wae ts cteré cc0aee _- a= 2,644 
a, A errr - — 30 
pS A 5 19 50 
Antofagasta, Chile .......... — — 5 
Antwerp, Belgium .......... - 3,285 6,756 
ROGGE, TONGGD ccccevcvccee = _ 560 
GHD, GRO cescccocecccende — 234 168 
Asuncion, Paraguay ......... — — 17 
Meteems, WB ccc civccccces -- 55 704 
Aux Cayes, Haiti .........0. — 6 4 
pS eee reer —- os 244 
ty (Mn  ccnsd¢encdssboe —_ as 409 
Bahia Blanca, A. R. — 300 172 
Ae eer 417 2,114 550 
Barranquilla, Colombia ...... —_ 5 _ 
Os MENTOR, viscccgeccesecees — 4 400 
SEE Five ncdbeecesbheve — ~- 24 
Belize, Br. Honduras ....... — 47 _ 
DE, eeNTEED. ccna nccvccees a — 1,455 
Birkenhead, England ......... =o - 100 
Bordeaux, France — 1,050 1,685 
Braila, Roumania _ _ 700 
Bremen, Germany — 250 1,275 
Bristol, England —_— 100 50 
Buenos Aires, A. _— 19,467 18,299 
CA, MD. scisccpaadscvcesa — = 434 
EES ape eee oa — 24 
Cape Haytian, Haiti ......... — 5 9 
Cape Town, Africa .......... — 1,028 1,554 
Cardenas, Cuba ......sseeeee —_— 55 14 
Cartagena, Colombia ........ 1 357 — 
Casablanca, Venezuela ....... —_ _ 290 
eer — — 25 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana ........ — 1,193 552 
Cease, BEA .csccvcescccccs — -- 19 
Christiania, Norway ......... 25 1,480 5,049 
Clenfuegos, Cuba «..cccccccce a 32 160 
Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela — 13 _ 
a eee 60 1,715 1,609 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... —_ 200 13,641 
Constanta, Roumania ........ -- _ 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark ........ — 9,115 7,862 
Corinto, Nicaragua .......... — 5 73 
Ge. TIGRE cccesevesevccces -- —_ 400 
Corral ccccccccccccccccccscces - — 207 
Cristobal, Panama .......... _ —- 315 
Cucuta, Colombia ........... —- 3 10 
Curacao, Leeward Islands..... —_ 74 85 
Danzig, Germany ...... . — — 30 
Dedeagatch, Turkey ......... — -- 1,740 
Delagoa Bay, Africa ........ ae 5 206 
Demerara, Br. Guiana ....... 21 2,007 1,901 
Dominica, W. I. ..cccccccece —_ 620 62 
Drontheim, Norway ......... a. os 150 
Dublin, Ireland .........+.++5 — — 2,899 
Dusedia, BW. BZ. .cccccccsesvvece -- — ¥ 
Dunkirk, France .......+..++. —— 425 _ 
Fiume, Austria ........-..++- os — 925 
Frederickshald, Norway ...... -- as 105 
Fremantle, Australia ........ 10 977 -- 
Galatz, Roumania ........... -- -- 6,535 
Gallipoli, Turkey ......++.e++ a —_ 1 
GE, NN Vi vecvrisesosets 945 388,861 25,277 
Gibraltar, Spain ..........5.. = -- 125 
Glasgow, Seotland ........... -— 3,930 4,974 
Gonaives, Haiti ........0006. —_ a= 4 
Gothenberg, Sweden ........-. — — 1,748 
SON TEE doccecsndbdeaceoes -- — 26 
Grenada, W. I. ....cceeeeeere ~- 22 69 
Guadeloupe, W. I. .....-++++- — 136 1,543 
Guanica, P. B. ...ccccccccces — 16 _ 


Guantanamo, 














Cade: ci cocoeess — 38 
Hamburg, Germany ......... 57 11,062 
Havana, Cube cecocccsrevice - 131 2,032 
Havre, France ..... 150 =: 18,960 
Helsingborg, Sweden _— _— 
Helsingfors, Finland _ - 
Hong Kong, China ... -- 12 
Horsens, Denmark —_ 
Hull, England .......cccceces 212 1,690 
BPE, GE cccvcosesosveus ae 72 
Seema, TaN 2 cccccccsccccese _ _ 
ON, We Be kc ccc ccecs<s 41 2,333 
ee ee ee _ _ 
Koenigsberg, Germany e _ _ 
Kustendji, Roumania ....... P _- —_ 
Legem, FER cSeccdetcccsocs _ _ 
La Guaira, Venemela ....... — 2 
La Libertad, Salvador ....... _ _ 
La: Piata, A. Th. ceccossce eee — 450 
Las Palmas, A. R. _ 25 
La Union, Salvador . os 43 
Leghorn, Italy ...... oo _— 
Leipzig, Germany — — 
Leith, Scotland ............6+ —_ _ 
Liverpool, England — 14,198 
RamGed, TE ccccvccwcces 677 16,005 
Macoris, S. D. ...ccccccccece — 3877 
Malmo, Sweden .......ecceees — —- 
Maltaj Island Of .....cscceeee _ _ 
Manchester, England ........ — 10,624 
REGU,” Fe Te cccccccscccvove — 
Maracaibo, Venezuela ....... — — 
Marseilles, France .......... — 21,450 
Martinique, W. I. ......--0e — 1,163 
Meacemens, WW. Be ccccccccccee -- 149 
Melbourne, Australia ........ _— 98 
BMoreing, Tarbes ccdcoceccce _— — 
Bigs Gees, Ge W. cccsceccce 129 927 
Memeo Bar. We B. osecccsce a 15 
Montevideo, Uruguay ........ 1,711 4,762 
BENE canawecwecceonegees 2 156 
PE SE: ho eign aeeveds 175 2,078 
Newcastle, England -= -—— 
Norrkoping, Sweden _— — 
WaSveree, CUBR cesccscccocecc _ 133 
Gram, BIGGIR: 2c ccvesivesccce — _— 
Panama, Panama ............ _ _ 
Panderma, Asla ..cccccccccecs —_ -- 
Py TED. Nordcen os.sieoe cae? -— 9 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana... _— _ 
Pasto, Colombia ..........+.. _ —_ 
Patras, Greeee ccccccccccccce _ — 
Pernambuco, Brazil ......... —_ _— 
Piraeus, Greece .......sseee0. -— 3,109 
PUARCOMIR 2c cccceodccccccccses — 3 
Pert Antone, W. 1. secccsccce 34 815 
Port au Prince, W. I. ....... —_ 127 
Port. Barrios, ©. A. .ccc.scee — 14 
Port Timon, ©. BR. ..0ccccoee — 394 
Pele: Ge Ges We. Be cccccoee _— os 
Pere Gate, TP oc cccccccscs a ms 
Porto Cortez, Honduras ..... _ _ 
Preston, England .....-.ce0- _ —_ 
Progreso, Mexico ........ss0. = 64 
Puerto, Mexied ....cccccccces 239 259 
PE BOONE vo dvesvcccessce 130 
Puerto Plata, S. D. ...... eee _- 16 
Punta Arenas, C. R P — + 
WeVeNER, TOME ccicccccccccss — _ 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil .......... 671 4,478 
PO A, Ub ncksedesdcades _— _ 
Weeasse, Bs Be ccerecccscsves _— _— 
totterdam, Holland 20 43,510 
CRG, ls By Scevicccccccic — _— 
i. Pn It Me ns eadersooes — 71 
Be DEE le Be vevbacisvccse — 415 
Wt. Mare, TAM 200 cccocccccce a 3 
St. Themen, We. k. cccscccces — 379 
Salonies, Turkey .....cccscee -- -- 
Pe Wr My dcop i cemncuces — 875 
San Domingo, 8. D. ........- oo 314 
Baw Peet, Bo B,. cccccvccosvce 10 409 
Santa Marta. Colombia ...... — 13 
PE, J Lonesennes ees 48 1,705 
Santiago, Chile ....cccccccccce —_ _ 
Games, WORM ccccccccccccce ° — 6,390 
Savanilla, Colombia ......... a= 9 
Pekendl, Afrien .cccccccecece = — 
Pereme, GREE cccccsceevcccecce — _— 
Seees, TES ccccceccccess _— _— 
Southampton, England ....... — 750 
Stavanger, Norway .........+- _— _ 
Stettin, Germany ....... eocce _— _ 
Stockholm, Sweden .......... —_ _ 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana ..... -- 41 
Sydney, Australia .......0+.. 177 741 
Tampico, Mexico ........++6. os 17 
Tangiers, Morocco ......+++. —_ _ 
Tonsberg, Norway ........+. — a= 
Trebizond, Armenia ......... _ _ 
Deteste, BAGS. «ccccucer sees 2,961 46,738 
Trinidad, Island of .......... — 448 
Tripoli, Tripold ..cccccccccce _— - 
Tumaco, Colombia .........+. _ _ 
Turks Island, W. I. .....+.+. a 440 
Valparaiso, Chile ............ 247 3,684 
Wee TT <cocecevescecess 2,245 34,787 
Vera Cruz, Mexico ........... —_ 147 
Wellington, N. Z. ...cccccee =e 41 
Yokohama, Japan ........+0. — _ 
Zanzibar, Zanzibar ........++ _ -— 
Bet ccccccticcccctcesesses 11,421 350,936 
From New Orleans. 
Antwerp, Belgium .........+. — 300 
Relfast, Ireland ........+0++ e _ 150 
Bremen, Germany ......++++. — 110 
Bristol, England ........+0.- _ _— 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ......++ a 425 
Christiania, Norway ........ a 8,760 
Celems BORA ..ccccccvccccce —_ 502 
Copenhagen, Denmark ....... _— _ 
RR, ED... 0'vegs> se oncenece a 275 
Glasgow, Scotland ........++. — 500 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... — 8,200 
Hamburg, Germany ........+. — 5,731 
Havana, Cuba .....ceeeeceees 100 3,014 
Havre, France ......ccccccee — 300 
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Pen Gare Ee “cep coccs cose 85 
Liverpool, England .......... 800 
London, England ............ 175 425 
Manchester, England ........ 2,425 
Marseilles, France 60 1,2 
Port Limon, C. R. - — 
Progreso, Mexico ..... a 1,570 
Rotterdam, Holland — 59,652 
Stavanger, Norway — 945 
Tampico, Mexico ... _ 40 
Trieste, Austria .... — a= 
Vera Cruz, Mexico _ 1,118 
IMURE. cnc ccvkstscsacnscesers 1,235 94,167 
From Galveston. 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... — — 
Bremen, Germany ........... — — 
Copenhagen, Denmark ........ os 450 
Gee, TOR ib cassecvcdossece = — 
Hamburg, Germany .......... — 250 
Havana, Gabe. «ccacccccccccee — — 
Manchester, England oa 997 
Manzanilla, Cuba ... _ 125 
Rotterdam, Holland 5,342 5,342 
Tampico, Mexico ........+.++ -- 500 
Vera Cruz, Mexico .......... 3,045 3,245 
DUE cdc cssddercevevccieses 8,387 10,909 
From Baltimore. 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... _— — 
Bremerhaven, Germany ...... — — 
Christiania, Norway ......... _ 300 
Constanta, Roumania ........ _— — 
Constantinople, Turkey ...... —- 50 
Gothenberg, Sweden ......... — 200 
Hamburg, Germany ......... os 1,000 
Havre, France ...... henetew ee — 3,480 
Liverpocl, England .......... - 
London, England ...........- -- a 
BEATER, TOIARE OF .ncccccceces — 125 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... — 6,550 
BURRE ccccsvocscoceesesendses — 12,105 
From Philadelphia. 
Hamburg, Germany .......... a 273 
Liverpool, England .......... -- 763 
TemGem, WEE wcccccccvccs -- 250 
Rotterdam, Holland — -- 
WO cv ccccccvcececvesccens _— 1,286 
From Savannah. 
Antwerp, Belgium ........... a — 
Bremen, Germany .........++ _ —_ 
Hamburg, Germany .......... _— 604 
Havre, France «.....ccccccsee —_ _ 
Liverpool, England .......... — — 
London, England ............ os = 
Manchester, England ........ — 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... 6,052 41,874 
TOR. sinwas wd bese icowwees< 6,052 42,478 
From Newport News. 
Hamburg, Germany .......... — 3,550 
Liverpool, England .......... os a 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... a 3,250 
WG "baseds +n éeoNeweudine — 6,800 
From Norfolk. 
Glasgow, Scotland ........... — 1,124 
Hamburg, Germany ......... = 650 
Liverpool, England .......... == 1,885 
Iondon, England ............ — 425 
Rotterdam, Holland ......... -- 10,125 
BOORE siiec cvvcinsiene tewevesees -- 14,209 
From Mobile. 
Buenos Aires, A. R. ......00. 400 6,160 
Havana, Cade ...cccccccccese — 26 
WORE o.c0es cenevseupsqeedece 400 6,186 
From Boston. 
CHUURE.. cccvedddcsecdeetedees -- 60 
Liverpool, England .......... _- 887 
err as _ 
Manchester, England ........ — — 
Total .ccccecvscesccccvcavce —_ 947 
From San Francisco. 
British East Indies .......... — 3 
GOORRAEE « vcceccccovedvcccss os 3 
Hong Kong, China .......... — 1 
PROMI cc cricccceccsccccesecese — 100 
GAVE = oc veccccvvcccccvcecs —_ 1 
Yokohama, Japan ........... -- 19 
TOG . atccccowscetesecesnes -- 127 
From All Other Ports. 
COnAER « ccicowe vsactggasocovse 584 56,874 
Mexico (including overland).. 305 34,434 
WO ccdcsi's dé ncte dep absce 889 91,308 
Recapitulation. 
Prom Mew . Week. «o.cccseccece 11,421 350,936 
From New Orleans ........... 1,235 94,167 
From Galveston ........-..+. 8,387 10,909 
From Baltimore ........ccess — 12,105 
From Philadelphia .......... a= 1,286 
From Savannah ..........+++- 6,052 42,478 
From Newport News ........ -- 6,800 
From NorfolK 222 cciiccs codes — 14,209 
WG ROUEN 4ccccccvcgeccces 400 6,186 
From Boston .......6++.++ be -- 947 
From San Francisco ......... = 127 
From all other ports ........ £89 91,808 
BO So eee tices 28,384 681,458 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—There has been con- 
siderable speculation and guess work regard- 
ing the clearance sale of all varieties ex- 
cepting bulls by a packer to the large tanners, 
and while the other packers naturally take 
as much comfort out of the sale as they 
can, saying that the movement will strengthen 
rather than weaken the market, it would 
tend to show that the tanners are not buyers 
in any quantities unless they secure stock 
at what they consider “right” prices, cur- 
tailing as they do, and it remains to be 
seen whether the large tanners will continue 
to operate or not or whether they are sup- 
plied for the present, not needing the quan- 
tities of hides they formerly and normally 
did owing to heavy curtailment, and the in- 
dependent tanners are not showing any in- 
terest. Some in the trade give out opinions 
that possibly even lower prices than the 
inside rates noted ruled on the clearance 
sale, or otherwise the seller and buyer would 
give out information. Native steers are 
quoted at 1614c., with up to 16%4c. asked 
for smaller lots of late salting, but these 
prices are nominal, as some guess that Jan- 
uary-February-March-April in the clearance 
sold on a range of 16@16%c., while naturally 
the other packers are betting that 161%4@ 
1634c. ruled. All this, however, is guess 
work, with the buyer and seller keeping 
silent, which, however, looks rather suspi- 
cious regarding prices talked by other pack- 
ers being obtained. Another packer secured 
17\%4c. for a car of natives that were “nar- 
rows” out of spreadies running June 1 to 
January 1 of last year. Texas steers are 
steady in keeping with all branded varieties, 
being well sold up with last sales at 17%,¢. 
for April-early May heavies, April lights 
17\\c., and extremes 1634c. Butt brands are 
ranged 16@16%,c. for late salting, with 
March-April last sold 16%4¢. Colorados are 
quotably steady at 1614@16%4c., and are 
well sold up the same as other branded. 
Branded cows last sold at 1614@16%c. for 
Aprils, and 16c. for February-March. Native 
cows are nominal the same as native steers, 
owing to guess work concerning prices paid 
on the clearance sale by a packer, but about 
1614c. is generally considered the basis paid 
for January to April salting. Other packers 
are nominally asking more, and Aprils from 
desirable points might bring a better figure 
in smaller quantities. Native bulls continue 
without trading, and are nominal at 1334c.; 
also branded bulls, 12%,@13\4e. 

Later.—Different reports continue to be 
circulated regarding the late packer sale, and 
most reports are now that 1634c. was se- 
eured for April and 16%c. for January- 
February-March native steers, and 1534¢. for 
January 1 to May | all weight native cows, 
but it is still much a matter of guess work, 
and a good many believe that prices may 
have been at least %4c. under these above 
figures. Some fresh trading is noted, in- 
cluding 4.000 April native steers at 16%c., 
2.000 April light Texas at 17\4c., including 
extreme Texas at 163,c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The dealers continue 
to talk prices from %4,@%,c. over recent sell- 
ing rates, and that much above tanners’ 
views, creating a fresh stand-off between buy- 
ers and sellers and one source sums up the 

resent situation in stating that buffs and 
1eavy cows are not obtainable for the mo- 
ment, below 1414@1414c., even asked, and 
extremes 141%%c., but the dealers cannot sell 
above 14c. The dealers are now talking 
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14%4c. for both buffs and extremes, with the 
buyers’ views 4,@1,c. less, and the Eastern 
markets continue weak with Eastern tanners 
entirely out. Of course offerings which com- 
prise present holdings are the poorest hides 
of the year, and the market is not quotable 
above the last selling basis of 14c. for buffs 
and heavy cows, and 1414c. for extremes, 
three of the Chicago dealers having sold 
buffs at 14c., also heavy cows, last week as 
noted at the time, but later receipts in com- 
parison are worth more money, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the market will 
hold its own. The bear feature is the fact 
that tanners are curtailing and are indiffer- 
ent, while the sustaining end is the light 
holdings. However, reports are more gen- 
eral that there are larger offerings from out- 
side points and in some cases from quarters 
previously said to have been well cleared of 
supplies. On offerings from outside points 
the dealers themselves are bearish and dis- 
posed to reduce bids, which would indicate 
not so much confidence in the immediate 
future. Buffs are unchanged at 14c. basis 
of last sales of current holdings representing 
poorest hides of the year, with asking prices 
ranging 14144@14%%c., as to lots. This range 
appears out of the question with tanners, 
even Western tanners’ views being not over 
l4c., while large Eastern tanning concerns 
are apparently out of the market anyway. 
Heavy cows last sold at 14c. for ordinary 
holdings in conjunction with buffs, and up 
to 1414¢c. for some better lots, being in the 
nature of specials as compared with the 
poor quality. Extremes last sold at 14%4c. 
for poorer ordinary run, and 1414c. for better 
lots 50 per cent. seconds. Heavy steers are 
quiet and nominal at 1414%4,@14%c. Bulls, 
121%4@123%4c. No sales. 

Later.—There is a report of one car of 
buffs selling at 14%c. There are reports cur- 
rent that some of the large dealers here 
who have been talking bullish on the market 
of late have considerable quantities of hides 
on hand. 


CALFSKINS. — Unchanged but about 
steady. The demand is limited, but stocks 
in this market are still reported light. Chi- 
cago cities range 1914,@20c. asked, the out- 
side price for best offerings and last sales 
of regular lots at 1914c. Outside cities are 
quoted 19@1914c., packers 20@2le. asked, 
and countries 171,@18%%c., as to section and 
quality, with some poor Westerns reported 
recently sold as low as 17c. Kips have in- 
clined to easiness of late, as previously re- 
ported. Straight Chicago cities last sold 16c., 
with packers quotable about this price, mixed 
outside cities and countries 1514¢., and coun- 
tries alone quoted about l5c. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Are quiet, and with the 
wool pelt season petering out offerings of 
these are few. A regular run of packers was 
last quoted $1.30@1.40, with some asking 
more. Shearlings are quoted 40@50c., with 
up to 60c. talked and clips down to 25c. 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—The sales noted recently of 
common varieties cleaned up practically all 
the supplies on hand with the exception of 
about 1,000 Guantas, Cumunas, etc., that 
came in recently and a few odd lots of lately 
arrived Central Americans. The good-sized 
sale of Central Americans noted recently is 
confirmed at 28%,c. A little lot of 380 Ori- 
nocos came in lately on the S. S._“Maracas.” 
River Plates are purely nominal, with very 
light offerings noted of Buenos Aires, which 
were last quoted around 28%%c. for regular 
10@11 kilo weights. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—Reports by cable 
from Buenos Aires are that the Sansinena 
frigorifico hides are unsold owing to a lack 
of bids, but one quarter reports a sale of 
4,000 Argentino frigorifico steers at 18%c. 
ce. & f. basis, including commissions. Some 
advices from the River Plate are that the 
market is dull and depressed, with few hides 
changing hands except among dealers, and 





that American and European tanners are not 
buying these hides at the recently reported 
selling prices. The S. S. “Saratoga” brought 
1,916 bdls. Havanas for export. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—A sale has been 
made here of some native steers of previous 
to April salting, probably some February- 
March, but details cannot be confirmed as 
yet as to prices or quantity moved. It is 
understood that only a moderate sized sale 
was made, however, and probably only one 
packer sold two cars or so. It is not be- 
lieved that over 16c. could be secured, but 
as previously noted the price on the trans- 
action is not confirmed. The situation here 
on spready native steers is entirely nominal, 
as no sales have been made in a long time. 
All of the five different packers here have 
their spreadies unsold for four months run- 
ning back to January 1, and it is estimated 
that all of them together are carrying some- 
where between 40@50 carloads, and there are 
nine cars of 1912 spreadies still here unsold. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The situation con- 
tinues as dull and slow as ever, and the 
only transaction noted here today is a lot 
of 500 New York State cows, which were 
sold at 12%4¢. flat. This is the same lot as 
was noted as being offered here recently at 
13c. flat, and on which a counter bid of 
1234c. was made and accepted. A car of 
Middle West 25-lb. and up hides is offered 
at l4c. selected, and it is understood that 
this lot was offered from a southern Illinois 
point. A car of Pennsylvania 45-lb. and up 
buffs and heavy cows is offered at 14c. 
selected, and a lot of a little less than a 
car of Pennsylvania extremes is offered at 
14e. flat. A car of Far Southern hides is 
offered here at 12%%c. flat, but as buyers 
here are entertaining views around 12c. flat 
for these Far South hides, no sales have 
been made of late. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is dull and no 
trading at all has been reported of late in 
New York City skins. One local dealer re- 
cently claimed to be sold up, but the looks 
of his cellar does not coincide with this very 
well. In the absence of trading New York 
Cities are nominally listed at $1.80@1.82%, 
$2.25@2.27%, and $2.5714@2.60. A small sale 
of 1,500 New York State country skins was 
made here in connection with a lot of hides 
noted sold above at $1.40, $1.80 and $2.10 
flat with over 12-lb. kips at $2.50 flat and 4@ 
5-lb. veals and deacons $1.05 flat. These 
prices are 5c. less on each weight than the 
prices asked as noted recently. 

HORSE HIDES.—There is a_ decidedly 
easier tone to the market on fronts, with 
more liberal offerings of these and tanners 
entertaining low ideas. A good many fronts 
have been offered at $3.30, and some regular 
lots offered at $3.25 without interesting buy- 
ers. Owing to this weakness in fronts buy- 
ers of whole hides are entertaining views 
about 10c. apiece lower, but no sales have 
as yet been reported at under the late quo- 
tations of $4.35@4.40 flat for seconds for 
outside city renderers, $4.20@4.25 for mixed 
cities and countries, and $4@4.15 for coun- 
tries alone. These prices are for hides with- 
out manes and tails. Butts continue firm at 
$1.3214,@1.35, with more sales at $1.321, than 
at $1.35. 

SHEEPSKINS.—There is a strong market 
on foreign pickled skins, with lambs bring- 
ing $1 more and sheep $1.25@1.50 more per 
dozen than at this time a year ago. 


Paris. 

Our cable giving the final average results 
of the entire sale is as follows: Heavy 
steers advanced 1.94 per cent., medium steers 
advanced 1.62 per cent., light steers declined 
0.55 per cent., heavy cows advanced 0.64 
per cent., light cows advanced 0.97 per cent., 
heavy bulls declined 2.54 ind cent., light bulls 
declined 2.22 per cent., heavy calfskins de- 
clined 0.68 per cent., medium calfskins ad- 
vanced 3.95 per cent., and light calfskins ad- 
vanced 3.11 per-cent. 
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Wheat crop reports are excellent, generally. 
Did your bass-hound prick up his ears yet? 
Flytime 





fer fish—is coming on apace. 


House cleaning time may keep some of the 
sufferins to hum for a while, perhaps. 

The high cost of living seems to have no 
respect whatever for the law of gravitation. 

Anyhow the free list gives the calamity 
howler something to chew on and rave about. 

Somewhat of a surprise, this democratic 
President we have, eh? Something different, 
too! 

“Hoss on you!” says John D. to the ice- 
man. The and ice 
make a good mixture. 


coal business seems to 


They don’t bother electing a president in 
Mexico. They just pick out some darn phoo! 
and dare him take the job. 


— 
Once we had “Cocktail’’ Charley—now we 
have “Grape-juice” Bill; neither one ever 


toted a jag, that anyone knows of. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, April 
26, 1913, averaged 12.12 cents per pound. 

The baseball fan and the back-yard farmer 


has joyously and with malice aforetnought 
entered upon his respective dog-days season. 
Don’t be too sure the balmy days have 
arrived to stay. Remember there is such a 
place as Medicine Hat, the blizzard factory. 


The strawr ’at will soon be in evidence. 
They'll hardly be fuzzy, anyhow, but they 
can be made batty enough to suit the worst 
case. 

There is one cinch about a gas meter; it 
may not correctly register what you burn, 
but you'll pay for what it registers, just 
the same! 


Is it possible the women are wearing the 
pants in England? Looks like it, anyhow. 
Go into the back kitchen, John Bull, and 
wash the dishes! 


The real nude thing—no cubist freak, 
either!—may soon be found in numbers 
around in the old swimmin’ hole. Some 


heavenly shapes, too! 


Experts say that next November, a matter 


of merely six months away, hogs will sell at 


5% cents per Forewarned is fore- 


Don’t forget we told you! 


pound. 
armed. 


How nice! Bryan and Clark have buried the 
axe and erected a nice little tombstone over 
it—so’s they’ll know where to find it. Now 
tie up the dawg and all’s well, maybe. 


The coal man creepeth into his hole, but 
only to come out on the other side as the 
ice man. Ice! Ice! Sounds nice, in 
hot weather, and listens expensive, too! 


Tce! 


Porterhouse and sirloin steak, whisky, beer, 
strawberry short cake, turkey, goose, duck, 
pork and beef tenderloin, pork loin, ete 
productive of rheumatism, gosh darn it. 
termilk 
either! 


., are 
But- 
oatmeal ain’t much else, 


and —nor 


fe 


MUTTON AND ITS VALUE AS FOOD. 


“Mutton and Its Value in the Diet” is the 
title of a bulletin which has just been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. It tells 
of good ways of preparing old dishes and of 
new ways to utilize. and new dishes which 
can be made from mutton, and is the latest 
of the bulletins which have been given the 
popular name, “Uncle Sam’s Cook Books.” 

Mutton and lamb have always been re- 
garded as particularly wholesome, and there 
is reason for this belief, as shown by work 
of the Department of Agriculture. Of the 
two meats lamb has been the more popular 
United States in per- 
haps because special attention has been given 


in the recent vears, 
to raising it for the market and to extend- 
the other hand, mutton 
is the favorite in England. The whole ques- 
tion is simply one of taste, and mutton in 


ing its season. On 


some form or other has always been a staple 
and favorite food, used in large quantities, 
and on account of its good qualities worthy 
of much more extensive use. 

In composition and nutritive value mut- 
ton is practically the same as beef, and the 
average loss in weight in preparing the two 
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kinds of meat for the table is also practic- 
ally the same, yet mutton has for sometime 
been a cheaper meat in our markets than 
beef. Buying in quantity is recognized as 
economical where the housewife has facili- 
ties for storage. There are many cases 
where a side of mutton could be economical- 
ly purchased for home use where a side of 
beef would be too large for such a purpose. 
This would imply an economy in the selec- 
tion of the mutton. 

As regards digestibility, there is no prac- 
tical difference in beef and mutton, both be- 
ing very thoroughly assimilated. The char- 
acteristic flavor of mutton is commonly said 
to have its origin in the fat. It is generally 
relished, and may be developed or modified 
by various methods of cookery to meet the 
tastes of the family. That mutton fat can 
be used in the household in many ways has 
been demonstrated by experiments which 
have been made with it. 

The ways in which mutton can be pre- 
pared for the table are very numerous. 
Some of these are well known to the house- 
wife, and others are less familiar. All are 
worthy of a trial, since the ability to make 
many dishes with any given foodstuff in an 
easy way of securing variety in the diet, 
which is so desirable. The housewife who 
wishes to economize can make many savory 
dishes from the inexpensive cuts of mutton, 
which are palatable as well as wholesome. 
its composition, palatability, 
wholesomeness, digestibility, relative cost, 
and the number of ways in which it can be 
prepared for the home table, mutton is an 
important foodstuff, which is well worth the 
attention of the housekeeper who wishes to 
provide her family with an attractive and 
palatable diet at a reasonable cost. 

The Department of Agriculture bulletin on 
mutton and its value in the diet was pre- 
pared by C. F. Langworthy, Chief of Nutri- 
tion Investigations, Office of Experiment 
Stations, and Caroline L. Hunt, Expert in 
who has had much experience in 
of scientific and practical prob- 
Miss Hunt made an 
espe- 


Judged by 


Nutrition, 
the study 
lems relating to food. 
extensive study of mutton cookery 
cially for this bulletin. 

The points contained in this bulletin are 
well worth studying by the butcher, so that 
he may use them in educating his trade in 
these days of talk of the high cost of living. 
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MERIT ?t! 


That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others. 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS SJ AMMONIA 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 
Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 


Supreme Means } More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency 
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MORRIS & COMPANY nee 
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WHY — — TANKAGE and BONE UNGROUND ? 


GET FULL VALUE ~ THESE PRODUCTS 


WILLIAMS GRINDER 


WILL TURN YOUR MATERIAL OUT AT ITS 
HIGHEST VALUE 


Also Grinds Shells, Cracklings, Etc., for Poultry Food 
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1,708 MACHINGS Ow on oe 
CHAS HARLAN, Treasurer. 











JOHN NOBLE, Jr., Secretary. 


Digene oa cnenittal teiddadail 
DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Dressed Beef Packers and Exporters 


Beef Casings, Dried Blood, Fertilizers, Oleo Oils, Stearines, Prime Tallow and Selected Hides 
Highest Prices Paid for Suet, Shop Fat, Long Fat, Hides, etc 





Orders for Car Load Lots Solicited 
Stock Yards, 3Oth & Race Sts. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK Inferior te good CANDETS ....e5ceceereeees 3.50@ 4.50 THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1913. 






































Pe WED ctevceccessovepdearecdrescs 6.75@7.00 oe bbl.) — 
RECEIPTS, Butcher bulls ........ ss naieenetke se demain 6.75@ 8.00 PRE ae 19.75 19.62% $19.62% 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. SIEM WEEE cic'cevcodenecc. cots se - 675@ 7.50 uy oy (hae 19.65 19.70 19.62%, 19.65 
Monday, April 21...... 18,376 880 41,362 21,455 HOGS. Aenea ar: ib.) 19.50 19.42% $19.42% 
Tuesday, April 22...... 2,487 5,576 12,560 14,506 Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs........... «++ «$8.70@8.85 * a 
Wednesday, April 23...22,441 2,986 29,806 17,049 Tight mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs..--..-... deve 8.65@8.80 MAY. iarer--ees ark ieaul see eee 
Thursday, April ee 4,075 2,768 14,491 16,945 prime light butchers, 200 to 230 Ibs...... 8.55@8.75 Rent a 2 Ete 10:85 10.90 10.85 $10.87% 
Friday, April 25 ...... 980 408 10,579 10,275 = prime medium butchers, 240 to 270 Ibs... 8.50@8.70 RIRS—(Boxed, 2c. y = than eatin A 
Saturday, April 26..... 63 9 9,863 421 prime heavy butchers, 250 to 300 Ibs..... 8.50@8.65 May 1.40 1.50 11.40 11.50 
Total last week........ 48,423 12,027 118,061 80,051 iteed hacking’ S00 Ibe, ced Gon... SaOmEES pees 11.02% 11.07% 11.02% $1105 
Previous week ........ 49,337 14,141 109,122 61,876 pigs 110 to 130 Ibs..........+.......000, 8.00@8.55 September ... 10.87% 10.87% 10.87% 10.87% 
Cor. week, 1912........ 49,086 15,267 146,621 1. 124 sstaz 8:75@9.00 3 
Cor. week. 1911 47,980 15,904 146,470 72/625 DRAGS -ccccccccccccccccccsovetsceescocvedes -75@9. FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1913. 
. ’ tee es nei ’ BEE. bb cw cnccensacsevereqeoosereevesedes 4.00@5.50 PORK—(Per bbl. he ia ial alas 
SHIPMENTS. Toa May in ceese5ks 19.70 ; ; 
Monday, April 21 .. 4,759 13 5,151 5,888 SPS? CHS Oe. ee, Stags Fely. «,ccceaes 19.65 19.65 19.50 $19.50 
‘y OG. "247 y EEP. September ... 19.42 19.42 19.25 19.30 
Tuesday, April 22...... 1.247 142 2,000 3,097 SH dilisbeaile Be wr, oa 
Wednesday, April 23.... 3,867 82 3,733 2,304 DS errr 5 — (Per Ss. )— s 
Thursday, April 24..... 2,880 2. eo ee Sf Bee ee eee 8.60@8.75 May ...+--.-. 10.95 10.95 10.87% 10.87% 
Friday, April 25 ...... 1,714 1 a BRS ay ae 8.60@8.90 July ......... 10.85 10.85 10.72% 710.75 
Saturday, April 26 .... 134 ‘tw 2,086 Sy TE os xcans cedunnseeceederammed 8.60@8.90 September -+3 10.85 10.85 10.75 $10.77% 
— |. ———— I dain. ss neg pcnceaes sr mdaed 7.25@7.95 RIBS— (Boxed, 25c. more a eee aa e 
Total last week ....... 14,601 285 21,487 14,752 Native yearlings ...........cccccceccccecs 7.00@8.00 May 11.50 11.50 47% 11.47% 
Previous week ........ 18,973 3874 21,402 10,279 Feeding lambs ..............seeeseseeeees 7.50@8.00 July ++ 11.05 11.05 10.95 $10.97% 
Cor. week, 1912........ 20,271 91 38,692 13,546 Good to choice wethers ..........sseeeee 6.50@7.50 September ... 10.87% 10.87% 10.77% 710.77% 
Ga, WG, Bibbs ccccece 21,027 194 382,280 12,271 ey ee a ee ee 6.25@7.00 7Bid. tAsked 
YHICAGO AL RECEIPTS LIVE STOCK. Shorn wethers .......-.sssecseseccceccons 6.25@6.85 . ° 
= s0tAL & meg porte ee i DIONE, cnc cadecagowihansdteteteecwunt 6.00@6.50 —— 
. zs, . 4 ° on 
Year to Apeil 26 1913.. 804,728 2,539,111 1,457,801 7 3 CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
pg. mink ory a aS Ti pandas: I capac CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4ist and Halsted 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: : Streets.) 
Week ending April 26, 1913..........+++0+. 413,000 ee Native Rib Roast ...... ORO 22 @26 
oa rtseeeceeeeccccvcecceeconeens oe SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1913. Native Sirloin Steaks ....... se a ee 23 @28 
GEF GRD ccccecccvccccccccsccescedecescvoossé * h: Se ee 28 36 
Sh MUN MOG. cde ds o.dvee Veo gsndeloce tated 506,000 PORK (Per ween pen. High. Low. Close. ae bape ra ‘oo posed eta. 3 ois 
| SS 4A Faerie. 7,988,000 —— 0 6 9.62 Rib Roasts from light cattle............+. 13 @17 
Sine ‘ne 9 aie Oe sccccebed $19.70 $19.7 $19.60  $19.621%4 
Se SL, SEE. ancdéddeeccouesescduseahde 9,224,000 — 19.70 19°75 19.62% 19.67% one ER ip ma RI .12 @14 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, September ... 19.47% 19.50 19.4214 19.4214 Boneless Corned Briskets, Native ‘ @16 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — ‘ Corned Rumps, Native ......ccccscsesees ee @16 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. NG ais inc athe Pe 10.95 10.05 10.90 10.90 pa | ol 
Week to April 26, 1913.... 121,000 311,300 184,700 ae 10.87% 10.87%  10.82%4 410.82% 
Week + A caings aeensienee 120,200 306.500 182'900 September ... 10.87% 10.87% 10.82% 10.82% Round Steaks 
7 4 "9 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— Round Roasts ....ceccccceccccccccccseces 
Se MD babesevssseenumes 118,800 395,200 177,300 ” ld Steak 
Two years ago 113300 424'600 200'200 PP: naneansede 11.30 11.30 11.25 11.30 Shoulder Steaks 
enon” tkacemmeiay, wade onc tian | ORES 11.02% 11.02% 10.95 10.95 Shoulder Roasts 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. September ... 10.85 10.85 10.77% 10.77%, Shoulder Neck Bnd, Trimmed............- @12% 
Week ending April 26, 1913: October ..... 10.67% 10.6714 10.62% 10.72% RolleG Beast occccccccccccesceccccccccce -.16 @18 
Armour & CO. ...cccccsccccccccccccvccccece 24,300 Lamb. 
Swift & CO. ceeeeeecceeceeeerereerereeeeees 15,800 ees Anew Se Te. Hind Quarters, fancy .........ee0- croc 
B. HS. CO. eee revereeeeeereeeeereeeeeeens 9,900 PORK—(Per - bbl.)— ee GN, GHEE. oc ccccccvonecereions @15 
ESR RR, 7,900 epee 19.50 19.52% 19.45 19.45 SS + iasdltaessen i Ceaadateages °, ste: 2 22 @24 
DE ccc vcccctedquscvartesuenes el 4,400 Peers 19.50 19.50 19.30 Stew ; ¥ mae ery : ae, “ OTE ET. @12% 
CS ere 4,000 September ... 19.25 19.25 19.30 Chops, "shoulder, per lb.. eae es @i6 
PEE.. Reb occetctvecerveecceceecesveuste 7,000 LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Chops, rib and loin, per 7. Ns @30 
IEC WON, nbs Secvewacesscccescenc@ies 5,000 ME Gi. csects 10.82% 10.87% 10.82% 410.85 Chops, Brenched, cath .........-22..ccc0ce @15 
PE AM GD. -s cconneee seeesenesscbedetee 3,200 ET. drudecwee 10.72% 10.85 10.72% $10.80 ’ 
EMU tcc duutiewunucswetsinnabe.ses 2,700 September ... 10.72% 10.85 10.72% 10.77% Mutton. 
SEOOMGOERE FB. OO. ccccdivevecccevccccccees 5,900 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— DR cca ccwctyocessespabasecedoloesecccees 16 @18 
ani ele i allie 3,500 os 11.22% 11.25 11.20 $11,221% DN tin gueeeans eenteunebatina had --- 8 @10 
EE duakstteCdededs eteactereceeseeevamas 6,900 BE aret-dovas 10.85 10.921%4 10.85 $11.90 DTT araccdeaeteseoneeoee seoonsceueens @13 
_-—— September ... 10.671 10.75 10.67% 10.72% Hing Quarters ...cccccccccccccccccccccccces @16 
MES. Mtct. 85579. écsonasabcuatre ce eomaen 100,500 October ..... 10.52%, 10.57% 10.52% 110.55 DEE os saadoeancasccecebecesanes . es 
BED WOE wade cicdededcgese dsdedoacegec 90,900 . " . . Rib and Loin Chops .........-eeeeeeeeees 1 
METER ME ad ve baat the de al Ge¥o OTs ch deer es 105,900 TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1913. WEE MIRE octet tentdeserscneedvedss 12%@14 
BE, Wk aitieskcetes es cx eedetsscocemeaie 118,700 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Total year to date .........0+.ssc0eccceenee 1,943,800 RN Sd 5 Goa, 19.50 19.55 19.45 19.47% : 
Same period last year ........cceececeeceees 2,173,500 SE a dss wees 19.55 19.62% 19.55  +19.55 Pork Lotas settee eee ee eee eeeeeeneenceeees 
4. Tee Sp as d September ... 19.35 19.45 19.35 $19.40 Pork Chops .....+ .* 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.) — Pork Shoulders 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. i eee 10.90 10.90 10.87% 10.90 Pork Tenders 
This week .............$8.10 $8.90 $6.35 $8.20 See 10.80 10.85 10.80 10.82% «-~PorK Butts .......eeeeseceesceneeceeeceees 
Previous week .......... 8.20 9.10 635 8.35 September ... 10.80 10.85 10.80 = F10.824% Spare RIDS ....... ss eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeree 
Cor. week,’ 1912 ........ 7.75 = (7.73 6.25 840 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— HOCKS  .-+seeeee steeeeccecccoees tecevces 
Cor. week, 1911 5.80 6.09 3.95 5.20 “> eae 11.25 11.25 11.22% 11.22% Pigs’ Heads 
Cor. week, 1910 7.50 9.52 7.65 9.25 =p ae 10.87% 10.97% 10.87% 10.95 Leaf Lard 
CATTLE September ... 10.77% 10.80 10.77% 10.80 
: oa October ..... 10.55 10.62% 10.55 10.60 
rr, ee ne GONE. osc ccsecncdwcnctcowe $8. 60@9.00 -EDNES = * > = one 
WE OE OE WOES... os r2cneuee cay snes 7.35@8.60 WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1913. a anaeaeel Nani lapel hited ia ati 
Common to fair beeves ......+-+eeeeeeeees 6.75@7.35, PORK—(Per bbl.)— OI Aro cra wa atsaceatiuabcieavd 
MOEN. cxcccccecnectsnceeesetees §.00@8.50 ME  ovceveces 19 19.45 419.47% Shoulders PD SRE ARNOT 
TE eae ee is. esddeoe 19.60 419.60 RR Se ae @30 
PME cpedednaducscedesseseeederecen 3.500 5.00 September « 45 19.40 19.40 8 Bm end Eaten Gheme 6s. ....., «. ooccecn.. 
a tee ne re ereseess £50@9.00. LARD—(Per 100 engl Rib and Loin Chops ...... Sirapesavererore @25 
RS ro Se oe vegeta aie 7.25@8.00 _ reese 10.90 10.95 10.90 10.9214 Butchers’ Offal. 
pd cxucaceseceecnwals nent 7.25@8.10 Ee ae 10.8714 10.8714 10.8214 10.82% DE. dp senetuddventeuen deewseerenhreeutens @ 6% 
Stockers . bemedesrenvady ME ee September ... 10.87% 10.8714 10.85 710.85 WG cvswdiestccntiesyévvesec écsnevecceue @ 4% 
Medium to good "beef cows. ses-dégecesaceds 5.25@ 6.00 RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than a BERGE, POF CW. cccveceovscceveceeevioses @ 1.00 
ee Ue EDC cacece cccccccéeuers 6.50@ 8.25 MT acc wcden 11.27% 11.37 11.27% 11.35 Cs, 2b re ncn adccccerecesicens @20 
Good to choice COWS ..........eeeeeee+++ 5.00@ 7.25 SE .ccccdcves 11.00 11. 02% 10.97% 11.00 Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......... @65 
Common to good cutters ........seeeeeee 4.25@ 4.75 September ... 10.85 10.87% 10.82% $10.85 FD  cccccccccccceresesseceosteesececcees @16 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Erime native steers......... se Pee 138% @13% 


Good native steers ... 


SOPerr eer rer rere es | 


Native steers, medium coceceseeusooecee os 





FleiferS, GOOD ...cssscccccceecceseevecees 12% @12% 
COWS .cccancnts casebdscocceces cccccccccevccds 12 
Hind Quarters, choice. . Pert ys oe ar 
Fore Quarters, choice.. Coccccccccccee @11% 
Beef Cuts. 
COW: To bb onecscetivcns cossvcconees +--10 @l1l1 
Steer ChucksS ..ccccccccs Seoece Ceccccoccoce 12 @12% 
SE enc wnccesccoctsctscbacoee @11% 


SO NOE SS ci weccencdedéndindesce 
Steer Plates 
Cow Rounds 
Steer Rounds 
CO, Se Gitbahinwoenveceusacus 
Steer Loins, Heavy ....... 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1... 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2... 
Strip Loins .... 
Sirloin Butts 
Shoulder Clods 


















ME -thvdedleheddcedanasdueegeeseneseudent’ 
UME Sasa desdeweadesui ceases oom 
TEE Oncitednes saedceedéecnenetencacds 
DE . Sedu cateheeatadeeceeendehndenens o @7 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light................. 114%@12% 
GN SOU S000 cutiecearcesosesteeue @14 
ee EE Ss 6 cnwvcudsneadeseeae enue @15 
oe ak OE .., ee eae @15% 
Loin Ends, steer, native @17 
SEE. nUss06b0t09-0eeeudouane rad @14% 
Hanging Tenderloins .......... 10 
PU BA cccénccccces @18% 
WES GEE sb. ecccsscectes 6 
Beef Offal. 
PE, WI. sesisecscoce eveveccccccesses ° 8% 
Hearts ..cccsccccsccce - ™%@ 8 
Tongues ...... we @1T% 
Sweetbreads .. -80 @35 
Cr Se Gb bectcbdsescccensseceeoscns 6 @7 
Fresh Tripe, plain. Kadteaeeeeneu en Vices @4 
Wrenh: Drige,’ T.- Osccccccs rT Trrei errr eee @ 6 
SE? 4EE-3005.55 644040055 40000000 3000ubens @ 8% 
WE: GD 6.00.00 sdnedentiee<ousseecta - ™%@ 8 
Veal. 
Heavy Carcass, Veal .......ccccece ee 
RN. SND o'0:6:6: 6:0 0'0:0:6:0415'0050000460.% odes 13% 
CO SD. eccccceoutsescces 6eacusic eves Susie 
. » | EASE BE Se Teeny hos . @16 
RED EEE ccbecérecesecésonasaues eoaes @l1 
GOGE FR: es cccndeesscccamiueesonss eocee @13 
Veal Offal. 
BeAIMs, BCR  occcccccccccccccescocccccccee VIO OM 
Sweetbreads ....... ceesoeoese eccccccee @55 
DUE: wconeee eecassece peweeeeceeene epecce @50 
PE GUEER sencd <ccecenmeeeeiscnvesan -.-25 @30 
Lambs. 
Geek GO 5-cctconckeceawiakd ievceccsceoes @14% 
Round Dressed Lambs ..........eesseeeees @16 
GD. SD cndcctesesccsec CevSeveececene @1T% 
ie) EE La cvcdenceaweaavendes baie @13 
CREE, ERD DOs cccccccesecceseuceceees @12% 
R. D. Lamb Saddles @18% 
Lamb Fries, per Ib. @15 
Lamb Tongues, each @4 
Lamb Kidneys, each @ 1% 
Medium Sheep .......cseececees @12% 
Good Sheep ..... @13 
PE DEED «Socccnceececenccetensetbs @15 
GC MEDS h6-0-0c0nsecencceeseeéenesueus @15% 
Geek:  TGGB ccvccecccvcccodocessccvseeess @i1 
cS ee ae @l1 
BEE SEE csceewccwsonrescesebeceseses @ie 
PE ED occ ctcccccesaeness éub ctewtees @12 
ee en re en @9 
Se. SR, GONE ov cccccecnoeseaderanoe @ 2% 
Ge Bees. GER ccccéccndacuessecnences @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
DR TOOED. once we ccieienvesesepeaseceye 124%@13% 
BEE, ID, “adii-ncs:4 buco we wed emslece«dseeer ee @15 
DOANE tisnces needs pabeseeaaeeera® ov0e @11% 
REED “Use coches cveencedess Veeesegsnke @35 
CD De we caseewd ccatecesscp evocesy’ cove @10% 
oe eee eee Cnenetioc tpecbigSokeone @18 
Oe rer eccecccccocece eoee @9 
TOD. 6 Uedees ¥bcénees cece peeawedeees @ 9% 
Extra Lean Trimmings Gonccenocses eeleseoe @11 
GS a Vetentcteseveness bnnedte chs ease ees @ 8% 
GROUND caceccccccccee covcceccccccesccccece @ 6 
7 7 re prcesesocece ovedee @4 
Pigs’ Heads ....... oradteensewatbabus eee @ 6% 
BiAEG BORG cccccdcccccsccesevccocces eos @9 
Blade Meat ...... e @10 
Cheek Meat ...... ° @ 9 
Hog livers, per Ib. ‘ @ 3 
De ner . @ 38% 
Gkfnned GHOUMETS occcvcccccccccccecssccece @12% 
PONE SENSED crececececceveesess coesbeceges @ 8% 
Pere TIERS, PSP WD. ec ccccccccccccccecece @ 6 
POS “TONGS. cicwccccccccccessccecscecoes @12 
2 eeerrrerr ree o6epeeces ovéeene @ 6 
ES ahd nuh nithekinn detintinnenedaudien 6 @ 6% 
Brains . cscs aticaseeeses evbesdvosececceees @ 6% 
Backfat .cccccccces Cvecccecccsesececeovece @11 
BUR. cvccocccccccccvovecessecs ccketeesoee @1T% 
GOIRS.. cccccccoces ccccccocese coecccoccee coe @13 
Beltles ..cccccces ccccccoece eeecpones geeece @17T% 
Shoulders .......ceeeeeeee veccesoeee eteces @12% 
SAUSAGE. 
Cofunthla. GCieth Belegne.. «. 0... cvcccecsveces @li 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @10% 
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Choice Bologna ...........-. pasatwndaah - @13 
PEED. nccccucnocsucoccsudeceseccese @12% 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.. dowtwbestale she @10% 
Tongue Ce ccccccccccccccccccccccccescceces @14 
NOE COONED  cevecvedovesscovscdccceces @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine peeeseae @16 
New England 2 ean yg Renan aeee vebbe @16 
Cc SebiNee eeeaies @16% 
Special oR ee TERED cccccsecccccvced ee @16% 
ME TED «dh cddecvccevrreccceccve oe @15 
Boneless Butts in casings.. Site Redeescewe oan @2A% 
Oxford Butts in we. bbebonveeeeeseeeme —@— 
Polish Sausage ........ oes . @12 
Garlic Sausage .... @12 
Country Smoked Sausage es @i4 
ER: SI. sce -0 wine cae eiee beeen des ens ss @i1é6 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link. amalea meee eieek @11% 
Pork Sausage, short link.............+.005 @12 
Se ee re @10 
Luncheon Roll ......... a Aas LE EK Ul @15% 
Delicatessen Loaf ..... Joberresesssecesgnd @16%4 
Jellied Roll ..... Cocceccecccecccocccccccece @17 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. ©. (0]d).....cceecceeees @24 
See i Se eee @22% 
PE NEEL ewcrctdccpedeecoccseeseoce @26 
re ee we tebe ees bw peadenre @17 
Mettwuret, New .ccccccscccccscccesccccce. a= 
OEE... vtec vabo0ces0eude ces ae. ee @19% 
Sausage in Oil. 
Smoked Sausage, 1-50......... sn eeeuvets yee 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20........... Sa heneeeerenets 5.25 


Bologna, 1-50 





ec ccccccccccececcvccccccccccssccs BOO 


Bologna, BBD ncoccccccccceseces ccccccocecesccs BOO 
Frankfort, 1-50 .....cccccccccccce seccececeose »- 5.75 
BOGRECORS, BED cc cccvcncacvccesceewevscss c0ees 5.25 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $10.00 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 7.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels........ 8.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............ a 
Pickled pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.............. 34.50 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per dos. 
1 Ib., 2 dos. to case...... ee cccccecccccccscccs GaeeO 
2 Ibs., 1 or 2 dos. to ¢ 4. 
6 lbs., 1 doz. to case.. + 16.25 


14 Ibs., % dow. to CASC.......ceeeeee 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 










Per dos. 
See Se, BU, BR vnc cccvccoccctccesé see $3.25 
«aoe ee. eres eee 6.25 
ey. Se Se PE, «nes caecensonesewsdead 11.50 
De BOOK. Te GE Pi Bi o ckcrescrvcncucesaes 22.50 
Se ee $1.50 per Ib. 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels......... —@Q— 
PED BE ci ccccscccccsevecovecccevocsee @17.00 
Prime Mess Beef ......seesseeeee eeseeeee —Q— 
Extra Mess Beef ............ seeeceeeee —Q— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to ees —@a@— 
DUNS BEG ccccccevccoee —@a— 
Mess Pork, old .. @20.50 
CHONG: FOE TRGB. 005600 vescnciceseceses ciciwe @21.50 
ae, Be ere ee ere rere @23.50 
SUED UE Récciewacccceewatdbeswesasdices @17.00 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tcs.... @13% 
PUSS: WD ces ccesssse PaGbeseodbese aes eee @12% 
re eer ee @ 8% 
Be, GRE  n.viewas bets eewdneciosseese @ 8% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @58 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs....... @12% 
Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubes and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., % to 1c. over 
tierces. 


BUTTERINE. 


1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 

Clear Bellies, 14@1G6 avg. ec .cscsescccscccs 
Ce Te, DD GU da ecercc be cccesee 
Wats TReG, TOO OUR. 6c ksccsccccececvece 
WRC WAGE... TRGRE, OVE vcccvccsscecssccee 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 
Butts 

Bacon meats, %4c. to le. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


So 8 ry er e 
Hams, 16. 108. OUBs cedicetccccceccecceces e 
Skinned Hams ........-+00+ Scecbeccdoedes ° 
Se, GH Oey Be inec svc sevcccavictss 
Calas, GEIS Ie... CUB iw ede véicstccvccas juts 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs. Sa . 
Breakfast Bacon, TONGF <ccsccccenccccccce 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... 
Wide, 6@S8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... 


Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, aor avg.... 
Co eS ee Rr rere 


Dried Beek Wee. oc iccicsccccccvvesvess 
Dried Beef; KMuickles.. .cescscccccdscscovies 
Dried Beef Outsides ........ceeeeeeeees e 
Regular Bofled Hams ..cccccccccsccccscce 
Smoked Boiled Hams ..........ssee0- oes 
Boiled Calas ...... dvecedoccesecesos ecoeece 
Cooked Loin Rolls ........... eecccccccccce 
Cooked Rolled Shoulders evveecevsasesee eee 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 








ReeOEs, SOE G68: ccecidecesessdocvocceseese ° @18 
Export Rounds C6 apes esdverococecoeces @23 
PEISONG, BOE GES. coticorvetwcccscccccéoce e @i6 
Beol HURTS, Per POCO wccccecccecvccesece ° @20 
Es SE win anc eno ne Gaia Necoun edenene'o e @s8 
Beef bladders, medium ...........e.eeee08 @45 
Beef bladders, small, per doz............ ee @65 
Hog casings, free of salt .........seeee0: e @i0 
TEOS SEO POF GE vc oecevessctrecvauses @12 
EROS DUNES, OXPCEt 2c ccsvvcccccccccvvcece —@— 
Hog bungs, large mediums ............ ove @10 
Hog bDungs, prime ..cccccccccccccccccrccce @i7 
Hog DUngS, DAFTOW ....ccccccccccccccee ee @s 
Imported wide sheep casings............. . @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @T7O 
Imported niedium sheep casings...... @60 
Hog stomachs, per piece ........+.++ @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit ...ccccccccscccce 2.75 @2.80 
WeeE mneGl, POF WE cccwecccvccscceces 2.45 @2.50 
Concentrated tankage .. --» 2.35 @2.40 
Ground tankage, 12%.. @2.60 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 11%....... +» @2.60 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 8 and 25%......... @2.45 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%......... @2.25 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 644 and 30%..........+. 18.50@19.00 
Ground rawbone, per ton ........seeeeees 24.00@25.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............+.- 20.00@21.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 














Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver. .00@ 275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton........... -U@ 28.50 
WRGoks, SWS, PSF Wie cic cs ccccecccaces -00@ 38.00 
Hoofs, white, per ton... ccccccsccccce - 60.00@ 65.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. av., per ton... 70,.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 lbs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 27.00U@ 28.50 
LARD. 
Prime steam, cash ..... Veiatwab devs teas ‘ @10.95 
Pee SOE. ancwness havens ccasene @10.62 
TOGE  ccrcccvccecwvesveccetcvedesvescecene @10 
Compound .......666. eeccceccccsccccosees 7%@ 8 
Neutral lard Ceccccceccocccscccescooceeces 11% @11% 
STEARINES 
Prime 0100. ccccccccvvcs sna Cebbieed dea wanewn 10%@l11 
Oleo, No. 2 ..... Deedes e cea keecelhebon eeeeelO @1OK 
Mutton ...... Coben ob 666 pe 60s ge TE USNSS HO C8S 10 @10% 
Tallow ...... 0060060600655 0e0Cceose 4000606 8 @ 8% 
GHONRO, FRIW cowcccccvedssovedivvesesssies 5% @ 5% 
Grease, A white....... seVmanthvewsy Satevies 6k@i7 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, ne strained, tierces...71 @T73 
Extra lard GE cvcccceccccccceccce covcccces @6s 
Extra No. 1 lard oil eeccudesoese cevecvese @eo 
WO... 2 WOE GEL ecncqeecccccctaveses osccessee GRe 
Bs. B. Ute GE vccccccncccsvesecebdsccecesees @52 
GIGS GE, GRR civic cc ctvcccdvdewenssoece 114%@11% 
Giese. GE, TAG, BS ccccccccccess covecccesecee 10% @1l 
Oleo stock ....... ecccece @u 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, bbis 66 @i2 


Acidless tallow oils, bbls 





Corn oil, loose 
Horse oil ... 
Edible ...... 
Prime city .... 
No. 1 Country... @ 
POG PERG: «o0cccccviccesvcccsepececece 6% @ T% 
DR WEG cocccdvossccevevevocecsacer 64@ 6% 
DS |: Bit o Beidcsccedevinessccagese ese» 54@ 5% 
TTT Te 6 @ 6% 
GREASES 
White, choice ...... costs ccceccee eoccecves 6% @ 6% 
White, “Ae” .cccccccccccaces pnececrvencoosee 6%@ 6% 
Ween, SW | csvnccdivis ea 5% @ 6% 
TR’ ckoe0 cn cccencscare cenocoregveecece -- 5%@ 5% 
CHOC vec vccccccceecostovcebcctcausuese @ 5% 
DG: 2 ccdicbubbssnaecthencbnndés edéngseece - 54@ 5% 
TE bccicn de dee ccnnced seev.cccticessee siouese @ 5% 
BEOR occ sieccccvcpecdcvacces 4%@ 5 
Glue Stock .... 5%@ 5% 
Garbage grease 3 @3% 
CL A. (Bede nnecn sed cohercoanensdeade 19% @20 
Gipomteee, GyMAMAOe «6... oc ccccisosecvcasect 19%@ 
Glycerine, crude soap ..........-eeees ----13%@14 
Glycerine, candle .........seeeeees meses -- 15% @15% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
BD, B. Zig WD ccacockcsencccesecncveveses 50% @51 
P. B. Yue GORD BPORS .ccccccccoccsccesscses 48 @49 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a... 2%@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a...... 1.35@1.40 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels ........sccsccsscccess 80 @ 92% 
Oak pork barrels .......cecseceeceeeees107 @1.10 


Lard therces ...cccccccecccccsccoccccesd Oo QISTY 
CURING MATERIALS. 

Refined saltpetre ......-esseeeeeeeees eeeee 5K@ i 

Boracic acid, ne yeNT: “to ‘powdered é 7 @T7 


Borax 





Sugar— 
White, PamMBak oc ccvccccscedecodss 
Plantation, granulated ...........e+8- 
Yellow, clarified .........see00- veacesoos Mae 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 Ibs............0+++ «+e $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 Tbs............ . 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton....... 3.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.......... 3.75 
Casing salt, bbis., 280 lbs., 2x@3x.........-+ 1.40 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The WNational Provisioner from 
the National Livestock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, April 30. 

An abnormally heavy run of 22,500 cattle 
the middle of last week, followed by an ex- 
cessive supply of 30,000 on Monday, resulted 
in a badly demoralized steer market, values 
on Monday showing 40@65c. decline from a 
week ago. Plenitude of feed induced many 
cattle feeders to hang onto their cattle longer 
than usual. Tariff tinkering means uneasi- 
ness over the future of the cattle trade; taxes 
in some parts of the country are levied May 
1, and all this, in a measure, accounts for 
the heavy receipts referred to. Wednesday’s 
run was 10,000 cattle, and the trade showed 
15@25c. upturn from Monday’s prices. May 
receipts of steers promise to be fairly liberal, 
and will include considerable “heft.” 

Butcher stuff is very scarce indeed, and 
while the choice grades of “she” stuff have 
suffered about 25@35c. decline, in sympathy 
with the recent severe loss in steers, vet the 
medium and common kinds are not very much 
lower, and on this class of cattle—barring 
a temporary slump in values 20 or 30 days 
hence, when grass-fat stuff begins moving 
freely from the Southwest country—are in- 
clined to look for a well-sustained 
for some time to come. 


market 


A downward revision of hog prices has been 
recorded, everybody conceding that values 
were on too high a basis. and Monday’s heavy 
run of 60,000 indicated that liquidation of 
marketable hogs is in progress, bulk of the 
strong-weight hogs selling today (Wednes- 
day) $8.35@8.55, with light weights $8.60@ 
8.70. A little upturn in values is looked for 
the next few days, but May receipts will be 
liberal, and the market is liable to work still 
lower before bottom is reached. 

Sheep and lamb receipts have been fairly 
liberal for the time of year, and the market 
shows 10@15c. decline for the week, and no 
great change from the present basis of val- 
ues is looked for in the near future. Prac- 
tically everything coming is clipped, and quo- 
tations are as follows: Top lambs, $7.50@ 
wethers, $6.40@6.75; ewes, $6@6.25. 

a! ae 


ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., April 30. 

Approximately 10,000 head constituted the 
offerings of cattle for the week ending today. 
Quality has been slightly under that of last 
week. Although prices have fluctuated some- 
what on beef steers, the general tone of the 
market for the week on this grade has held 
steady. There were a few heavy weight 
steers offered, the best of these topping at 
$8.40; however, the bulk of the steer supply 
sold between $7.85@8.30. Cows and heifers 
have sold about 25c. lower than last week, 
the top price paid on cows being $7.50, and 
on heifers $8.65. Veal calves have ruled about 
steady, with a top of $10.50. This price was 
about 50c. over the top of last week, but was 
due to better quality. Stockers and feeders 
have ruled steady with a top of $7.55; other 
grades are steady. 


=~ 
4.40% 


Steady prices still prevail on the quaran- 
tine side of the market for this week. The 
receipts have been comparatively light, only 


2,379 head being received. Choice to prime 
Texas and Oklahoma steers, $7.50@8.50. 
Good to choice,$6.25@7.50; medium to good 
grass steers, $6@7.40; good to choice cows, 
$5.50@6.50; medium to good, $5@6; bulls, 
$4.25@6.60. 

Receipts show a total of about 46,500 hogs 
received during the week. The market has 
been a very uneven affair, the top being made 
last Friday, when $8.75 was paid, this price 
being about 20c. under that of the previous 
week. Since the opening prices have shown 
a downward tendency, and today the top is 
$8.65 and the bulk $8.45@8.60. The quota- 
tions are as follows: Mixed and butchers, 
$8.45@8.65; good heavy, $8.45@8.55; rough, 
$7.75@8; lights, $8.55@8.65; pigs, $7@8. 

Thirteen thousand five hundred sheep were 
the total offerings for the week. Prices both 
on lambs and mutton sheep have fluctuated 
somewhat, but, quality considered, prices have 
ruled generally steady; $8.90 was the high 
price paid for Colorado wool lambs. Clipped 
lambs brought as high as $7.75, and spring 
lambs as high as $14, these being strictly 
prime and averaging 31 lbs. Clipped wethers 
brought as high as $6.85 and mutton sheep 
$7.25. Yearlings brought $7@8. The quota- 
tions are as follows: Choice to prime native 
and Colorado lambs, $8.50@8.90; medium to 
good, $7.50@8.50; muttons, $5.50@7.25; year- 
lings, $7@8; culls and bucks, $3@6.25. 


—— 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, April 29. 

Declining cattle values last week were 
followed yesterday by a break of 10@20c., 
and the market is steady to 10c. lower today. 
Light-fed steers have been selling better than 
heavy ones, and heifers and yearlings have 
been in strongest request heretofore. To- 
day the same tendency holds good on steers, 
but heifers are weak to 10c. lower, and cows 
are steady. Receipts here were 8,500 yester- 
day, and 10,000 today, not enough to hurt 
anything except for the excessive supply at 
Chicago yesterday. The best price on native 
steers today was $8.50, bulk of the native 
steers $7.50@8.25. Liberal buying of feed- 
ing cattle all winter at the markets is being 
felt in heavy runs, and there seems to be 
a general desire on the part of feeders to 
close out. Values are down half a dollar 
or more in three weeks, and as most of the 
cattle now coming were laid in at high 
initial cost, some complaint is heard about 
them not paying board bills. Not many 
cows sell above $7 this week, and it requires 
prime quality in heifers to exceed $8, top 
veals $9.50. 

Hog receipts are fairly liberal, which is 
natural, considering the heavy exodus of 
cattle from country feed lots. Prices are 
breaking badly, touching low spot today, 
with a top of $8.37, here, bulk of sales 
$8.20@8.35. Receipts here yesterday were 
10,000 head, and the run today is 19,000. 
Packers will have no difficulty in dominat- 
ing the market as long as the present liberal 
movement continues. 

Sheep are holding about steady since a 
week ago, and though lambs fluctuate con- 
stantly, there is little net change. Wooled 
lambs sold at $8.35@8.60 today, clipped 


lambs worth around $7.50, clipped muttons 
$5.75@6.35. Colorado consignments are 
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dwindling, and Texas will not ship as many 
as formerly estimated, because of dry 
weather there, hence good markets are pre- 
dicted. Goats are not coming very freely 
this year; a few brushers here today at $4. 


* 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
ecnters for the week ending April 26, 1913: 









CATTLE, 
IED 6. oncd aca 6d c0br0tcsek8abecss thbesmdinee 33,821 
BR, BU vec cere pecccedscenstdecccepbonses 21,983 
SEE  cecbicoveegdede céeencdececvneteede oe 11,198 
BEE OR, TARED cciwosccccvcccccevenspsnoutens 7,501 
i, Civsetetbebictatt enn ula eeegnaies 7,109 
SE Chen ee pthieb oceses cos sere echoes dea cepa 444 
SE Sd bthe oaks 6.9:4)6.0.00.910.004%0 eee 3,416 
Ce iwnaned ass 604.6 o6sxkheeutneee 4,159 
Mee Week and Jereagy Cy «.. 0c cccvecvcicnes 10,355 
EEE, 00'S 4 Goede ccnvessptscepaeeceseule 467 
EE i. dc gidraue.s-04-c0 n:-6 90k 6.0 eee 2,165 
SED  -eeudetersesecocschessctend unre eneaeunee 1,551 

HOGS. 
SE © Din xc kawdgtadensoovee Cops teeeeebend 97,174 
PE MEE. ceedvcccadescescccscvccoesevnewet 5,006 
anne tn GadindSESs 6 44.4-cie.eae bees eee 41,770 
LEED soninectnccnsessdconccas caspase tle 825 
OO OT reer tT 29,460 
ge a EA ER RE A FR RE ES AS 3,749 
DRE Dn ccrckeeubanteedens ccqenur ours 033 
SS i dade edsteeeet ducedscatogw eps conedee 5,438 
Ce SEED Sec ccccedeceqeeqeeeceosterenhese 4,281 
i Mn oo oss ag tueneteere cab ees emit 17,244 
New York and Jersey City.... ,000 
ES Se 5,325 
Pittsburgh ......... 1,723 
DED.  vbtusutenccqedscdtsicunésecesbenesenne 6,202 

SHEEP. 
GD o-cccrcecceavecéivscvesceceeceguocewtin 899 
SE ME ve ccedecbccescccvcvceceqcqeseoane 26,542 
PR Ab teekétatanebansuebuneeteceeéeetael 24,745 
ED one ntecnesecsevessusssenaneee 13,610 
ED Sctwettuewh cccesensnatesestmnd ews 16,684 
CO ccc ccevecsecteceeeceveotpeoscsseneetes 184 
SE GO caccceciccccsccececencesesecconees 1,496 
OS ee errr rrr tT 3,877 
New York and Jersey City 32,118 
Philadelphia .. aadaes 10,904 
Pittsburgh se 3,506 
DUN Caseceb ae cons Gecesdanees ¥ces susan 2, 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 1.—Latest quotations on 
chemicals and soap supplies are as follows: 
74 or 76 per cent. caustic soda, $1.60@1.75 
basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.90 per 100 Ibs.; 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda in bbls., 24%,@2%4¢. per lb.; 58 
per cent. soda ash, 80@90c. basis 48 per cent.; 
48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, 95c. per 100 
lbs.; tale, 1144@1%e. per lb.; silex, $15@20 
per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble flour, $8 per 
ton of 2,000 Ibs.; silicate soda, 90c. per 100 
Ibs.; chloride of lime in casks, 114¢., and in 
barrels, 2c. per lb.; carbonate of potash, 4@ 
4'%c. per lb.; electrolytic caustic potash, 90@ 
92 per cent. at 434, @5c. per Ib. 

Benin palm oil in casks, 614,@6%e. per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 74¢. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 714c. per lb.; palm 
kernel oil in casks, 10@1014¢. per lb.; green 
clive oil, 78c. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 874% 
@90c. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 734 @8e. 
per lb.; peanut oil, 65@75c. per gal.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, 10@10\4c. per lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, 10%, @1lc. per lb.; cottonseed oil, 7.15 
@7.25¢e. per lb.; corn oil, 5.85@5.95c. per Ib.; 
Soya bean oil, 6@6e. per lb. 

Prime city tallow, 6%c. per lb.; oleo stea- 
rine, 10% @llc. per lb.; house grease, 5%4@ 
6c. per lb.; brown grease, 544@5%%c. per Ib.; 
yellow packer’s grease, 55% @5%ce. per Ib. 
fe 

OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 

Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, May 1.—There is no change in 
the condition of either the hog or the lard 
market. Fluctuations of the two markets 
continue to sympathize; higher lard prices 
when hog arrivals are down and a lower lard 
market when hog arrivals show an increase. 
The total hog packing continues far below 
this time last year, and so does the world’s 
stock of lard. Business in neutral lard is 
small, although the article is going below cost 
of production. The foreign oleo markets this 
week have been quiet and, interrupted by 
holidays abroad, have shown no activity. 
Butter oil continues at very high prices, but 
no export orders coming in at the present 
range of values. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, May 2.—Market firm; Western 
steam, $11.30; Middle West, $11.10@11.20; 
city steam, 10%,@llc.; refined, Continent, 
£11.80; South American, $12.50; Brazil, kegs, 
*13.50; compound, 814, @81,c. 


Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, May 2.—Sesame oil, fabrique, 
——; edible, ——-; copra oil, fabrique, 991, 
fr.; edible, 115 fr.; peanut oil, fabrique, 75 
fr.; edible, 95 fr. 


Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, May 2.—(By Cable.)—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, 142s. 6d.; pork, prime mess, 
105s.; shoulders, square, 56s.; New York, 

S.; picnic, 50s.; hams, long, 75s.; American 
cut, 70s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 65s. 6d.; 
long clear, 68s.; short backs, 62s. 6d.; bellies, 
clear, 66s. Lard, spot prime, 56s. 3d.; Ameri- 
can refined in pails, 58s. 6d.; 28-lb. blocks, 
56s. 6d. Lard (Hamburg), 561%4 marks. Tal- 
low, prime city, 33s. 9d.; choice, 37s. Turpen- 
tine, 29s. Rosin, common, 12s. 9d. Cheese, 
Canadian finest white, new, 60s. Tallow, 
Australian (London), 33s. 3d.@39s. 9d. 

——4e—__ 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

A further decline in hogs resulted in a gen- 
eral weakening in futures, with rather active 
trading. 

Stearine. 

The market was again dull, 

about steady. 


with prime 


Tallow. 

The market was quiet and only about 
steady in tone. Specials are quoted 7%c., 
and at last sale was 6%ce. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

The market opened lower on further liqui- 
dation and the weakness in provisions, but 
later steadied with lighter offerings. 

Market closed unchanged at lc. advance. 
Sales, 19,100 bbls. Spot oil, $6.85@7. Crude, 
Southeast, $7.87 nom.; Valley, $6@6.75 nom.; 
Texas, $5.80 nom. Closing quotations: May, 


$6.87@6.88; June, $6.90@6.94; July, $6.96@ 
6.97; August, $7.01@7.03; September, $7.01@ 
7.03; October, $6.70@6.72; November, $6.44@ 
6.46; December, $6.30@6.40; good off oil, $6.80 
@6.90; off oil, $6.65@6.85; red off oil, $6.20@ 


6.75; winter oil, 10c. bid; summer white, 7c. 
bid. 
ee 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 

Chicago, May 2.—Hog market slow, 5c. 
lower. Bulk of prices, $8.45@8.60; light, 
$8.45@8.70; mixed, $8.30@8.65; heavy, $8.05 
@8.55; rough heavy, $8.05@8.20; Yorkers, 
$8.65@8.70; pigs, $6.60@8.65. Cattle market 
steady. Beeves, $7.20@8.90: cows and heif- 
ers, $3.90@8.15; Texas steers, $6.70@7.75; 
stockers and feeders, $6@8; Westerns, $6.92 


@8.10. Sheep market strong; natives, $6@ 
7.25; Westerns, $6.25@7.15; yearlings, $6@ 


8; lambs, $6.60@8.75; Westerns, $6.90@8.80. 


Sioux City, May 2.—Hogs steady, at $8.20 
@8.35. 

St. Louis, May 2.—Hogs lower, at $8.35@ 
8.60. 

Cleveland, May 2.—Delayed. 

Buffalo, May 2.—Hogs lower, 
on sale; prices, $8. me 10. 

Kansas City, May 2.—Hogs slow, at $7.60 
@8.45. 

St. Joseph, May 2.—Hogs slow, at $7.90@ 
8.50. 

St. Paul, May 2.—Delayed. 

Louisville, May 2.—Hogs steady, at $8.50 
@8.60. 

South Omaha, May 2.—Hogs slow, at $8.20 
@8.40. 

Indianapolis, May 
@8.75. 

Cudahy, May 2.—Hogs lower, at $8@8.70. 


ee 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, April 26, 1913, 
are reported as follows: 


with 8,000 


2.—Hogs lower, at $8.60 


Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oe ee ree 6,923 9,900 9,582 
is Ye ea 6,925 24,300 19,207 
Oo 2 Seer ee 7,380 15,800 17,480 
ee Se Serre 5,178 7,900 9,917 
Hammond & Co. ......... 2,758 7,000 5,417 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.... 757 coe 

Anglo-American Prov. Co.. 217 4, 400 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 4,000 hogs; Western Packing 
Co., 5,000 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,200 hogs; Miller 


& Hart, 2,700 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,900 


hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 3,500 hogs; others, 6,900 
hogs. 
Kansas City. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
a Ek a eer ere 4,297 11,611 4,244 
pn Me eee 1,102 eee 1,334 
aS = Yee 3,998 8,931 4,722 
EE MG Stade eonekae 4,646 9,549 6,851 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3,599 7,315 5,470 
Sees BS GR. “vccaceccesse 4,123 7,332 3,903 
DE Gatintedeeseveunes 218 358 18 


Campbell Bros. Co., 29 cattle and &6 hogs; Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., 973 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 
299 cattle; New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co., 191 
eattle; M. Rice, 293 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 
1,763 hogs; T. M. Sinclair & Co., 226 cattle; St. Louis 
Dressed Beef Co.. 105 cattle: United Dressed Beef 





Co., 91 cattle; Wolf Packing Co., 22 cattle; B. Ball- 
ing, 9 cattle; Blount, 19 cattle. 
Omaha. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
EE Gh, coccdsccasess 2,178 6,569 3,041 
i eee ee : 10,522 8,365 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 12,965 6,217 
fn “eee 11,888 5,628 
a OY ae ee 1,292 ee 
Se, We SE cccncctcses 2,671 


Lincoln Packing Co., 103 cattle: 
19 cattle: Kohrs Packing Co., 170 
Packing Co., 39 cattle. 


St. Louis. 


John Morrell & Co., “ 
hogs; South Omaha 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee ee ee 1,720 6,143 3,443 
oe ih Ae rea 1,994 6,212 3,371 
Ammpoee &. GG, ociseiccees 1,561 5,931 3,028 
St. Louis D. B. Co. ...... 1,250 707 667 
Independent Packing Co.. 713 905, o< 
East Side Packing Co..... 213 2,113 - 
Belz Packing Co.......... +63 1,062 eee 
Heil Packing Co.......... 5 1,177 eve 
Carondelet Packing Co.... 34 414 eee 
Luer Bros. Packing Co. .... ies 291 eee 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 13 1,004 e 

St. Joseph. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Belek BO. Ge,  covcenensesss 1,800 9,525 4,682 
PE A, BI. on-d'eoa0ee hans 1,250 5,664 1,905 
Hammond & Co. ........-. 1,500 5,181 2,350 


United Dressed Beef Co., 322 cattle; Sturtevant & 


Haley, 31 cattle; St. Louis Dressed Beef Co., 76 
cattle. 
Sioux City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 1,879 10,715 eee 
Armour & CO. .....seeeeee 1,575 11,161 
wit ZB Oo. cccccccccvvcce “3 3,094 


R. Hurni, 245 cattle; Statter & Co., 62 cattle; Sacks 
Dressed Beef Co.. 43 cattle; Blasius ‘& Co., 42 cattle: 
J. L. Brennan Co., 34 cattle; regular dealers, 2,243 
eattle: country buyers, 1,683 cattle; Omaha Packing 
Co., 2.544 hogs: Layton Packing Co., 1,034 hogs; 
Oakes Packing Co., 276 hogs; Dubuque Packing Co., 
147 hogs. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1913. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CUICREO osincs cdc decease 100 9,863 1,000 
Kansas City ee 100 1,379 
Omaha ccccccceese eisesewe 10,280 
We. BOONE | ccdatecnavessacs 200 5,147 
Tt; FORA ccscvccccvicves 200 
a aes 500 8,000 200 
Oh... PON cccmeeweneespieced 300 2,900 400 
Oklahoma City ........... 700 500 
Fort Worth ..cccccccccces 1,800 500 
Denver ...... 400 
Louisville 1,000 
Wichita 1,710 
BOGTNONEND . a vacscccceces 400 3,000 
PIR, Swiewaccaseeitnse 2,000 1,500 
MURINE: ceccwvedencecteces 400 1,500 6,800 
CevelaeG ccccocccvcescece 1,200 
New Zee cccvcvecccencece 546 1,655 2,046 
MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1913 
CRIGARD ccc ccsggucvvescece 30,000 58,089 25,000 
Mamses O6g obi éccec ccc £,400 10,422 12,000 
OmaR cc cccccese Soeeeecee 4,500 6,557 13,000 
Sh BOGS: oc cccccvsescevees 2,000 10,632 3,000 
Bt. Joseph ...cccccscce ++. 1,600 5,500 5,000 
Sioux City ....... cecctece 2,000 3,000 200 
> Swe... 2,300 2,599 100 
Oklahoma — 900 1,000 
Fort Worth 5,000 2,700 3,000 
Milwaukee ......... 25 1,212 
BNE eeannccescaascssce 600 1,600 300 
TOUNTD  cccccccceccecess 1,400 4,487 
re ee 100 
WHEL: Kccsvctneceneerenes 397 
pO re 650 3,500 
Pittsburgh 1,800 9,000 10,000 
Cincinnati 3,359 
Buffalo 2,820 14,000 10,000 
Cleveland 400 4,000 2,400 
New York 2,920 7,150 8,311 
TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1913. 
Ee Cee Fe 12,236 14,000 
Kansas City 17,453 2,000 
i. 13,315 7,500 
St. Lovis 11,797 1,500 
St. Joseph 2,300 £,000 2,300 
Sioux City 200 4,800 200 
a Ee ee ,300 4,800 200 
Oklahoma City ........... 1,100 2,500 
Pere WG wecccsvovesive 3,000 2,500 500 
Ee 2,460 
MG Sacundesbidessene> 200 2,800 300 
BAENEEE vec scosteyesaues 50 1,659 
Cudahy 2,000 
Wichita . 3,101 
Indianapolis james walene 1,200 6,000 
EEE 6 Seiad eo 'Nardewciens 4,000 1,500 
PREIE bas c cacweesceees 1,207 
DEE, xo Cascungdicawenwe se 800 7,000 4,000 
RUNENNL.. 66 sawekusdeewar 60 1,000 600 
Rew. WOR ck skeeieeeten 503 2,384 3,220 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1913. 
CUE 56kcu ciated Wosees 10,000 20,007 14,000 
Mets. GP acc vcctcccane 9,000 11,113 £,000 
NUE. sc vc weeeicees duets 7,371 
i DD <nas sknenngaeele 2, 10,389 3,300 
ee GN osoccancceceeee 2,300 4,000 2,300 
ORE SR side ie Setvevenee 8,000 
PE, WHE. acccewessaccnsoes 4,600 
MND occccccecevcces 5,506 
EAUUEND cc vccncsecoceste 2,382 
DEA. chs cpoenresgccveds 1,400 
CTE, ncn nb sccdccvcceesas 250 
Indianapolis ......... 5,000 
COMGTINTE  aininis victcnsecsace 4,855 
GCROVRIEE | cansvaccvctogedess 2,000 
PE EE akoconsbigcava om 2,361 7,188 9,024 
THURSDAY, MAY 1, 1913. 
RA errer ree 3,500 15,000 15,000 
a nee 1,600 5,500 12, 
QAO nc cicccsccoccvqcases 8,000 
i ME Sdctcuseseespece 1,500 7,500 2,000 
St. Joseph .....ccccccecce 5,500 
BloaE. CH .ncccccccewccee 6,000 
er ee 3,000 
WIN «oa dincciicaeqesés 1,029 
DEE woscasaseersewsn 2,798 
PT ETRE TEE ET 5,500 
QURRR cccccccccccccvcsces 800 
WHE bcc ctscccscccssccs 1,730 
WmGteMaMaNS 2 cccscccccsse 5,000 
GURCMEEINEE cc cece cccccncces 674 5,216 195 
I. scin o 8a6 0 ceadee cvide 650 3,000 2,600 
0 OS eee oe 1,800 
SE EE oc cbiccsncceeces 1,952 2,564 4,380 
FRIDAY, MAY 2, 1913. 
QUORERD sec eccedseccacteae 500 17,000 6,000 
Meemmem Clty cance ccseccuce 300 5,000 7,000 
GE a webb uccdvsccevebes 400 7,000 2,000 
en See ere ree 1,000 7,000 3,000 
Oe. SE Auteceeecancces 100 3,800 1,000 
BiG GAP ce inceccccunies 300 5,000 
Fort Worth 2... cccccoccce 3,500 1,000 3,000 
We SUE Ndcacuccscaseteas 7 4,600 1,000 
Oklahoma City ........... 600 1,300 
-- 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 











WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO APRIL 28, 1913. 

Sheep and 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY Fo Oa Beeves. Calves, lambs.” Hogs, 
when building your new plant or remodeling your old one. Complete Jersey City ap? 4,856 14,631 18,615 
Packing Plants designed and built. Old Plants overhauled, enlarged Central Union 562 «9, 668 204 
or redesigned, Highest economy in output secured. Write us. ieee 2 oe bh 4.672 
TAIT-NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO. Sthuouis eS feta ooo eee ee 
Totals last week....... 12,129 14,115 34,404 25,118 
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Retail Section - 
LEARN TO BE A BETTER BUSINESS MAN 
XI—Weighing Employees 


By A. M. Burroughs.* 


[EDITOR'S NOTDH.—The eleventh of the series of 
articles by Mr. Burroughs shows how the wide-awake 
merchant, by keeping complete records of sales by 
clerks, is able to departmentize his sales, lower his 
selling costs and raise the efficiency of his sales force. 
This is the method of the big stores, which do not 
use guess work in judging their employees. They 
find it pays to know—from records which can be com- 
pared with records of similar periods a month, a 
year, or tive years ago—which clerks are consistent 
producers, and which clerks are satisfied to let the 
goods sell themselves. The methods of the big store 
with 5,000 clerks can be applied with equal success 
in the little store employing only one or two clerks.] 


“In scientifically managed stores, every 
clerk is a sales barometer whose readings are 
always visible to the manager.” 

The head of a big Chicago department 
store, looking over the sales figures for the 
month, noticed that the clothing department 
showed a slight falling off from the preced- 
ing month and from the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. 

On examining the reports for the sales of 
each employee in the department, he found 
that three of them had made less sales than 
during the preceding month, or during the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. 

A further study of the figures proved that 
these three clerks had shown a steady falling 
off, while the other two clerks in the same 
department had gradually built 
sales. 


up their 


The two clerks were costing about 8 per 
cent. on their gross sales, as against 914 per 
cent. for the same clerks for the preceding 
year, a nice increase in efficiency. The other 
three clerks, who showed a falling off, were 
costing around 11 to 12 per cent. That is, 
their salaries equaled 11 to 12 per cent. of 
their gross sales. This brought the salary 
cost for the department up to 10¥, to 11 
per cent. of the sales. 

It wasn’t necessary for the manager to call 
in the department head. No conferences were 
necessary. The figures told the whole story. 
Two of the five clerks were good clerks and 
three of the five were unprofitable, inefficient. 
In a month the department sales had picked 
up until the salary cost was down to the 
regular 91 per cent.—five good clerks were 
handling the sales. 

In the big stores, clerks are judged and 
paid on a basis of the amount of goods they 
sell. If a clerk is paid $6 a week, she must 
sell goods to the aggregate of between $65 
and $70 a week. That is, her salary cannot 
exceed 94, per cent. of her sales. 

There is no guess-work about the value 
of employees in the scientifically managed 
stores. wholly by 
what they do, and the figures which are fur- 
nished to the head of the store are figures 
which enable him to absolutely know without 
a question of doubt what every clerk is 
doing and what he is worth. 

Every employee is a barometer, whose read- 
ings, in dollars of sales and per cent. of cost, 
are always on file in the manager’s office. If 
the salary runs to 8 or 7 per cent. the em- 


Employees are judged 


*Copyrighted, 1912, by The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. 


ployee is scheduled for a raise. If it runs 
down to 5 or 4 per cent. the employee will 
soon be promoted. 

Have you ever. puzzled over the problem of 
whether to raise the salary of a certain em- 
ployee who is looking for a better job? Have 
you ever wondered whether the old employee, 
who seems satisfied to stay on with you year 
after year without much increase in salary, 
is really worth what he is getting? 

If you have more than one clerk, are you 
absolutely sure which is the best one? Do 
you know whether one of them is making 
himself “solid” with your customers by giv- 
ing them long measures and over-weights? 
Do you know whether the clerk who sells 
most goods is really bringing in the most 
profits or just selling the goods that go 
easiest ? 

Wouldn’t it put some warmth in your 
words when you tell John that you are going 
to give him that extra dollar a week he 
asked for, if you could turn to your records 
and see that John had been showing a steady 
increase in sales day by day and week by 
week for many months past? 

And wouldn’t it put backbone into your de- 
cision not to give Henry a raise when you 
could see by your records that his sales were 
showing a steady falling off? Maybe you 
could even find another “John“ to take his 
place. 

Let John and Henry make out a sales slip 
for each sale. Have the figures on these slips 
tabulated by days, then recapitulated into 
months. Then you can know, all the time 
which is the best clerk. 

It wouldn’t take much time. The big 
stores find that it pays big dividends in 
“weighing” clerks, in the prevention of mis- 
takes, in supplying information about sales 
by lines of goods, by clerks, ete. It costs 
them as much per clerk as it would you. 
Some of them have as high as 5,000 clerks, 
all making out sales slips on every sale. 

The average big store can find out more 
about the sales ability of any one of its 
5,000 clerks in five minutes than the average 
small store could tell about its one clerk in 
a whole month. 

The success of big stores proves that it 
pays to keep records. Are you going to let 
the big fellows crowd you out of business, 
or are you going to defend yourself with the 
weapons they have sharpened for you? 


[The twelfth article in this series, entitled ‘‘Cut- 
ting the Delivery Cost to One-Third,’’ will appear in 
an early issne of The National Provisioner on this 
page. | 


—— ae 

REDUCE WASTE AND LIVING COST. 

The wastefulness of consumers enters into 
the living problem. Domestic economics take 
acute account of it. Interest on a large in- 
vestment is daily carried from the back door 
in garbage pails. A continental nation 
would nearly live, and live well, on what 


‘our people. waste. And when conjoined to 


this lamentable waste is ignorant, injudicious 
purchasing for the table, we have a contribut- 
ing cause to a situation of real serious im- 
port, but one woefully misunderstood as: to 
its reasons for being. 

One reason for the high price of beef is the 
insistence of the average buyer—rich or poor 
—on porterhouse steak and rib roasts.’ Many 
in middle age were fed atthe family table on 
round steak, as at that time even the. well- 
to-do considered this cut palatable and nour- 
ishing and within their means.. The butcher 
will testify that the laboring man. now passes 
by the round and demands sirloin, or porter- 
house. The bullock has not yet been. mod- 
eled which is made up all of the choicest 
cuts, hence the demand for the supposedly 
prime cuts has raised the price for them and 
lowered it for the others. 

The palate may be appeased by cuts from 
the lower-priced parts of the beef, if only 
they are well chosen and well prepared. A 
widely extended campaign has been waged to 
encourage knowledge of the appetising cook- 
ing of the lower-priced cuts, and now the 
Chicago high school girls are being taught 
how to buy rationally at the butcher’s block. 
Classes are taken to the cooler rooms of the 
packinghouses, where experienced cutters 
separate a side into the market cuts, and ex- 
plain the name and nature of the various 
cuts. It is a necessary page in domestic 
economy education.—The Breeders’ Gazette, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

J. W. Weedman has purchased 
Meat Market at Tecanah, Neb. 

W. <A. Gillespie has engaged in the meat 
business at Duncansville, Pa. 

A. Rees’ Sons have purchased the meat mar- 
ket of A. C. Thomas at Rome, N. Y. 

The Seymour Russian Company, of Sey- 
mour, Conn., has been organized with a nom- 
inal capital stock of $4,000 divided into 160 
shares of $25 each. Incorporators, Wasil 
Wau, Amoos Yarosh and Peter Brenia, all of 
Seymour. 


the City 


The company will conduct a gro- 
cery and meat business. 

The Brooklyn Branch, United Master 
Butchers of America, holds its fourteenth an- 
nual outing at Rockland Lake on Sunday, 
May 25. The party will leave from Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., by special train on the West Shore 
Railroad. 

The Brennan Grocery and Meat Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $2,000, by M. E., M. M. and 
M. T. Brennan. 

James Doran is having a new meat market 
erected at Greenwich, Conn. 

J. M. Kreps & Son, meat dealers, at Clear- 
spring, Md., have dissolved partnership. His 
son and M. E. Boward will continue the 
business. 

The meat and provision store of A. Wright, 
at Ardmore, Pa., has been destroyed by fire. 

Davidson & Roberts have engaged in the 
meat business at Bay Minette, Ala. 

James Henderson is erecting a new meat 
market at Davenport, Ia. 

E. Van Den Bussch has purchased the 
meat business of Wm. E. Tubah at Moline, 
Ti). 

(Continued, on page 42.) 
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There’s a Record in the Register 


Before the. Customer Gets the Goods 


The “Get a Receipt” plan enforces a record inside the register 
before the goods are wrapped. The receipt is wrapped in the 
parcel and the record must be made before the receipt is issued. 


This record is the clerk’s own acknowledgment that he has sold 
a certain amount of goods and will be responsible for a corre- 
sponding sum of money. It is your receipt for the transaction. 


This protects your business, shows you at all times just where you 
stand, benefits your customers, saves time and increases profits. 


Write for information today about the National Cash Register that is built for. the 
particular needs of your business. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


Meacham & Company have sold their meat 
market at Earlington, Ky., to R. Miles. 

L. Hanfield has sold his meat market at 
Middebury, Vt., to R. Douglas. 

Max Grengs has retired from the butcher 
business at Taunton, Minn. 

Thomas Limpo bought the Limpo meat shop 
at Utica, 8S. D., from M. C. Dowdell. 

The meat market of Deulen & Deulen at 
Minature, Neb., has been destroyed by fire. 

The butcher shop of Young Bros. at Neche, 
N. D., has been destroyed by fire. 

Sam Skinner has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of David Puckett at Peabody, Kan. 

F. V. Evans has moved his meat market to 
the Opera House block at Russell, Kan. 

E. Sagle has opened a meat market in the 
Odd Fellows building at Nickerson, Kan. 

Shores & Deckert have succeeded to the 
business of the City Meat Market at Wapa- 
nucka, Okla. 

D. J. Horton has sold out his meat business 
at Caldwell, Kan., to his brother, I. M. 
Horton. 

Sid Fessenden has opened up a butcher 
shop at Elkhart, Kan. 

Sam Donaldson has purchased the meat 
business of Elmer Wiles at Columbus, Kan. 

M. Shaw has just engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Sterling, Neb. 

George P. Klein has purchased 
Horn Meat Market at Howard, Neb. 

D. A. Dwiggins has purchased the meat 
market from H. P. Smith at Gibbon, Neb. 

C. J. Raper has sold out his meat market 
at Burchard, Neb., to Wm. Scott. 

Gilbert Potter has sold out his meat market 
at Pawnee City, Neb., to John Saner. 

Broshears & Owen have opened up a new 
meat and grocery business at Safford, Ariz. 

O. B. Cramer has succeeded to the meat 
business of Cramer & Pratt at Sherman, Cal. 

Henry Murray has just engaged in the meat 
business at Hooper, Wash. 

Carl Jockheck is about to move his Idaho 
Market to the building formerly occupied by 
the Elk River Market, at Palouse, Wash. 

Jos. Wusner is about to enlarge his meat 
market at Ryder, N. D., and add a stock of 
groceries. 

C. H. Waldeck has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Fairmont, Neb., by B. K. 
Lichty. 

Paul B. Wilson has engaged in the meat 
business at Platte Center, Neb. 

H. P. Claussen has sold out his stock of 
meats at Osceola, Neb. 

W. W. Huff has closed out his meat mar- 
ket at Nebraska City, Neb. 

George F. Klein has purchased the Ayton 
Meat Market at Harvard, Neb. 

Charles Roberts has just opened up a new 
stock of meats at Blue Springs, Neb. 

Ofstehage & Ostlie are about to begin the 
erection of a new meat market at Hatton, 
N. D. : 


the Elk 
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TEXAS BUTCHERS CLOSE ON SUNDAY. 

Many butcher shops of Houston, Tex., were 
closed all day Sunday on April 13 for the 
first time. “The movement has been taken 
up by the leading dealers and marketmen 
and is spreading. Shops will keep open until 
11 o’clock Saturday evening, but the trade 
believes Sunday selling to be unnecessary in 
this modern day. 

—_——@-— 


BUTCHERS PUT IN REFRIGERATION. 

The 41 Market Company, of Fernie, B. C., 
is being equipped with a 5-ton ammonia com- 
pressor together with a complete cold storage 
plant. 

Mr. Dreisbach, of the Star Market, Sand 
Point, Idaho, has let contract for the installa- 
tion of a 3-ton ammonia compressor and 
other cold storage equipment. 
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New York Section 


G. F. Swift, Jr., was in New York this 
week in the course of an Eastern tour. 


J. C. MeLaren, head of Morris & Company’s 
transportation department, was in New 
York during the week. 


The popular “Jack” Smith, head of the 
Swift lard and refining departments, was 
in New York during the week. 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending April 
26, 1913, averaged 12.58 cents per pound. 


Some of the best men in the business have 
obtained their present position through a 
little “Wanted” advertisement on page 48 of 
The National Provisioner. 


The Audit Research Company, of which 
H. W. Phillips, a former packinghouse ex- 
pert accountant, is manager, has moved its 
offices into the new sky-scraping Woolworth 
building at No. 223 Broadway. 


The case brought in the Court of Special 
Sessions against the Gansevoort Beef & Pro- 
vision Company, at the instigation of a 
newspaper sensationalist, for alleged sale of 
unfit pork, was dismissed last week after 
inspectors and others had testified that no 
such meat was sold. 


Following the plan to make the Wallabout 
Market branch an important trading center 
for all meats, Swift & Company have added 
beef and small stock to the provision lines 
handled there. W. C. Baird, provision man 
at the company’s Westchester branch, has 
been made manager at Wallabout. 


Indianapolis Abattoir Company has leased 
its branch house property on Tenth avenue 
near Fourteenth street to the Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, who will move their Empire 
Beef Company branch from farther down- 
town to this location. General Eastern Man- 
ager Glasgow of the Indianapolis company 
has removed his general offices to No. 407 
West Fourteenth street. 


Branch, Master Butchers of 


America, has elected the following officers 


The Bronx 


for the ensuing year: President, Philip 
Storminger; first vice-president, G. J. Barth; 
second vice-president, E. Back; secretary, 


John Schulz; treasurer, Edward Ruehl; finan- 
cial secretary, John Machovsky; sergeant-at- 
arms, Fred Petersen. Trustees—Fred Wehnes, 
G. Brenzinger, Henry Kastens. 

H. M. Schwarzschild, manager of the lard 
sales department of the S. & S. Company at 
New York City, is spending six weeks in 
Europe on a business and pleasure trip com- 
bined. His friends in the trade will be 
pleased to learn that from last reports Mr. 
Schwarzschild has been successful in both 
pursuits. He is expected to return on the 
Mauretania, sailing from Liverpool on May 5. 

The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending April 26, 1913, 


by the New York City Department of Health: 
Meat.—Manhattan, 2,269 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 
12,316 lbs.; Richmond, 20 lbs.; total, 14,605 
lbs. Fish.—Manhattan, 13,039 lbs.; Poultry 
and game.—Manhattan, 4,161 lbs.; Brooklyn, 
39 lIbs.; Bronx, 11 Ibs.; total, 4,211 Ibs. 


The New York Board of Health has issued 
a notice postponing the enforcement of its 
new fat and bone regulations until June 1. 
These regulations were adopted in February, 
and prohibit the shipment into New York 
City of green fresh bones and fat which are 
not fit for edible purposes. It is presumed 
that the postponement was ordered at the 
request of those in the trade handling these 
products, on the ground that they were not 
yet prepared for the enforcement of such a 
regulation. 


John Michael Bayha, a retired butcher, who 
had been a resident of Brooklyn sixty years, 
died on Sunday from heart trouble, at his 
residence, 193 Ocean Parkway. Mr. Bayha 
was born in Stuttgart, Wurtemburg, Ger- 
many, January 17, 1831. He had a market 
for many years at Hudson and Myrtle ave- 
nues. He was treasurer of the famous Ring- 
gold Horse Guard, of which his brother, 
Daniel, was captain, and at one time was 
treasurer of the Independent Schuetzen Bund. 
He was a member of the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bund for years, and also of the Brooklyn 
Butcher Guard. 


SPICES ARE NECESSARIES. 

The framers of the Underwood tariff bill 
now before Congress took it upon themselves 
to decide what are luxuries and what are not 
luxuries—that is, to classify certain things 
as luxuries. Among these they, in their wis- 
dom, included spices. 

Well, we suppose that if a person were 
starving a crust of bread or a cube of Johnny 
cake or a cold potato would be a luxury; it 
would, also, at the same time, be a necessity, 
so it would seem that many things that are 
luxuries are also necessities. 

Now, we confess that life would be a bur- 
den and eating would be deprived of much of 
its satisfaction if salt were not available. 
For civilized people food must be seasoned, 
whether with salt or with spices, and it must 
be flavored. Civilized people, especially high- 
ly civilized people, find some food unpalat- 
able, and they suffer in consequence because 
the food, being unpalatable, is uneatable and 
it ceases to be nourishing and strengthening. 

Spices are used universally and constantly. 
They are with many people indispensable in 
the making of pastry of all descriptions. 
They are indispensable in certain condiments, 
in the making of preserves, in the preserva- 
tion of different forms of fruits and other 
products. Because food to civilized people 
becomes unpalatable, even nauseating, be- 
cause it is so unattractive to the taste that 
it cannot be eaten with relish, it is rendered 
unfit for them for food. 

Hence spices are a necessity and not a lux- 
ury, although, to be sure, they may be a lux- 
ury, but they certainly can be both at the 
same time. And it is absurd for anyone to 
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H E A N West Fourteenth St., New York. 
NO #8 BUT 


GROCERIES 
LIQUORS 
J = * 
Don’t be a victim 
tt. . 33 
of the ice famine 
The shortage in this season’s ice crop has sent prices 
soaring sky high. And they are likely to go still higher 
before the summer is over. 
This means that your ice supply for the season will eat 
a big hole in your profits. 


Don’t tie yourself up to the ice man. 
independent footing by installing the 


AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 
REFRIGERATING MACHINE 


This machine is totally different from all others. Doesn’t re- 
quire a skilled operator. Practically runs itself. No ammonia. 
No dangerous fumes. No high pressure to cause explosion. And 
no complicated parts to cause trouble. 

Can be installed in small space in the basement, and connects 
with any ice box. Does away with the muss and nuisance of ice. 
It produces a lower and drier temperature than ice, thus keeping 
your stock in better condition. This saves you money and enables 
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you to get better prices. 


This machine also’ makes ice. 


Write nearest Branch for full particulars 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS 
AND MaGNEsiA Propucts 


ASBESTOS 


AsBestos ROooFINGs, PACKINGS, 
ELectricaL Suppvigs, Etc. 


Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha San Francisco Syracuse 


attempt to isolate spices arbitrarily, claiming 
that they are a luxury, which means that 
they can be dispensed with, for they certainly 
cannot be dispensed with. 

We are glad that the manufacturers and 
distributers of food in the United States 
have partially, at least, succeeded in convinc- 
ing the powers that be in Washington that 
spices are to some extent, at least, a neces- 
sity.—The New England Tradesman. 

ee we 
TARIFF AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 


his face knew that the object was to pro- 
hibit the manufacture of a product—while 
it merely purported to levy a tax.” 

The unjust and iniquitous internal revenue 
tax of 10 cents per pound on colored oleo- 
margarine should be abolished. To tax a 
poor man’s butter, which is germ-proof, and 


is at once more wholesome and cleaner than 
most of the butter produced (see the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture’s last annual report on 
the sanitary condition of inspected dairies) 
at this time, while the high cost of living is 
a burning question, is unjust and un-Ameri- 
can. Why the rich man should be entitled 
to have his butter any shade of yellow and 
then prohibit the poor man from enjoying the 
same right on oleomargarine, is one of the 
matters that our legislators should rectify. 
In calling attention to some of the incon- 
sistencies of the present tariff, which dis- 
criminates against our industry, we have only 
indicated those that appear to us to be un- 
just. If, as there appears to have been, a 
defined policy in the past of giving certain 
industries and sections advantages in relation 
to the raw and other material used in manu- 
facturing and other business done, we think 
we are entitled to the relief asked. We find 
all the products we manufacture from cotton 
seed are on the free list, while other oils— 
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castor, flax, linseed and others, are protected 
by duties from 10 to 35 cents per gallon. 

Crude phosphates, potash salts and nitrates 
—sulphurie acid, ete., also grease, fats, 
vegetable tallow and oils used for soap—are 
admitted free for manufacture in mills and 
factories of this country—and rightly so. 
Oleaginous seeds and beans should also be 
admitted free, that they might be manu- 
factured in American mills. 

In a brief submitted to the Honorable Os- 
car W. Underwood, chairman, on January 3, 
1913, it was suggested, in case of foreign 
countries discriminating against American 
cottonseed oil, that there might be injected 
into the proposed tariff law a section that 
would automatically penalize any foreign 
country that unduly discriminates against 
edible American cottonseed oil. Section 2 
of the present tariff, which empowers the 
President to penalize any foreign country for 
unduly discriminating against the United 
States, is practically inoperative. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES - 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice mative steerg............... $8.00@8.85 
Poor to fair native ‘steers 

Oxen and stags 

Bulls and dry cows ....... buttcdveioticen 3.50@8.00 
Good to choice tative steers one year ago.. 7.25@8.60 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal calves, common to choice, 

100 lbs. 7.530@10.50 
Live calves, culls, per 100 lbs......... «+» 6.00@ 7.00 
Live calves, buttermilks 


Live veal calves, coarse Westerns, per 100 


LIVE SHEEPWAND LAMBS. 
lambs, 
lambs, 
lambs, 
sheep, unshorn, common to good 
sheep, clipped, good, per 100-lbs.... 
sheep, yearlings, per 100 lbs 


LIVE HOGS. 


Live 
Live 
Live 
Live 
Live 
Live 


good, unshorn .,. 5 
GBs dc od peauctgedcivsctedt 5.50@ 6.00 
—@— 

5.00@ 6.10 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 
Rough 


@ 9.45 
@ 9.50 
OEP Terr Tyr eT ee eT Tr 8.20@ 8.35 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice native heavy 13% @14 
Choice, native light @13% 
Native, common to fair.........ceesseeees 12%@13 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers .........eeeeees Foes 
Common to fair heifers ........+++++5 Booee 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags..........- 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 

Western. 
@15% 
@13% 
@12 
@15% 
@13% 
@i2 
@15 
@i4 
@13 
@12% 
@11% 
@ll 
@l11% 
@i1 
@10% 


DRESSED CALVES. 
city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice 
Western calves, fair to good 
Western calves, common 
Grassers und buitermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


11% @12 


City. 
@16 
@15 
@l14 
@17 
@15 
@14 
@15% 
@14% 
@13% 
@13 
@12% 
@12 


loins 

hinds and ribs........ 
hinds and ribs........ 
hinds and ribs........ 
rounds 

rounds 

rounds 

chucks 

chucks 

chucks 


C2 BO CO nD me OF BD OO ND ee os a 


Veals, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


heavy 

180 Ibs. @11% 
@12% 
@12% 
$0000000060.0 00.0 6eRepemccecceescceos we 13% @13% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per Ib 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, choice 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs. 
12 to 14 Ibs. avg 
14 to 16 lbs. avg 


Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked hams, 
Smoked picnics, light 
Smoked picnics, heavy 
Smoked shoulders 


Smoked bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in).... 
Dried: beef sets ...... 
Smoked beef tongue, p 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western ............ 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 

Butts, boneless 

Fresh hams, city 

Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, 
per 100 pcs 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
100 pes. 

Black hoofs, per ton 

Striped hoofs, per ton 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 
100 pes. 

Horns, avg. 


avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


to 90 Ibs. 
280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


14 @l14%c. a pound 

12%@13c. a pound 
@50c. apiece 
@90c. a pair 
@27c. a pound 
@20c. a pound 
@l5c. a piece 
@ 3c. apiece 
@10c. a pound 
@ 9c. _ a piece 
@ 6c. a pound 
@27c. a pound 
@35c. a pound 
@ 8. apair 

144%@l15c. a pound 
@12%c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle 

Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 

Sheep, imp., per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 
per lb., f. o. 8. New York 

Hog, extra narrow selected, per lb 

Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbls. or tes.... 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago 

Beef rounds, export, per set, f. 0. b. New 


Fresh steer tongues 
Fresh cow tongues 
Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Calves’ 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 
Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, beef 
Tenderloin, beef, 
Lambs’ fries 

Extra lean pork trimmings 
Blade meat 


@ 2% 
@ 6 
@25 


@90 
@70 
@50 
@70 
@50 
@25 


Beef 
Beef 
Beef 
Beef 
Beef 


18 @20 
@s80 
@77 


bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 
middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. 
middles, per set, f. o. b. Chicago.... 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 
weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s 


SPICES. 


white..... 


Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Sing., black 13% 
Pepper, Penang, white 19% 
Pepper, red Zanzibar ........sssee+- 17 
Allspice ™% 
Cinnamon e 20 
Coriander 6% 
27 
13 
70 


SALTPETRE. 


QHD: « cnseno vawnsestenctcege gecccovocsocese CG 
Refined—Granulated 

Crystals 

Powdered 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Bs BOND Wocncct cincbdbiisiccccccecedur 
No. 2 skins 
ee. © BD . cntedlicse cvaeschecccccuasscesde 
Branded skins 
WIPED \ tiedinnctiesecesecocesecesccocal 
CENA Wb Me MA 6 chcccchescceandcacsaan 
eh ae ee Mt caccedevecuseseseoece 
No, 1, 12%-14 
No. 2, 12%-14 ceescerocsccoceseene 
sD Se Gs EE Beta doseconscavecests 
et kr | ee 
No. 1 kips, 14-18 ....... 

Te MIE cit wcsncbbicccieccevealll 
We. 2 By My RieRieccccccs 
No, 2 B. M. kips ......... oecencecce 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over... 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over.. 
Branded kips ... 
Heavy branded kips .... 
Ticky kips ecvccecceccee 
ene GP BN vcsiccceccdccs 


@ .% 
@ .m 
@ .14 


SOOO HOO eee eee eeeeeeeesene 


CORO eee reese eeeeeeeeseseee 


POCO eee eeeeeeeeseeeeee 


eereees 


Core eererescesee 
eeeeee 
seeeeeeee 
see eereees 
Pee e eee wrens eeeeeeeeee 
Co ee ee eeeeeeeeeces 
teeeeeee 


eee eeerees 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to dos., dry- 
picked, fancy 
Western boxes, 86 to 42 lbs. to doz., dry- 
a ae eee 
Fowl—Barrels— 
Western dry-picked, 4 Ibs. avg., choice.. 
Southern and S. Western, dry- picked, 3% 
@4 ibs. e 


18%@19 


Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per Ib., dry-picked 
Squabs, prime, 
doz. 


ser eeeeres 


white, 10 lbs. * doz., per 


Teskeyo—Srenca— 
Young toms, No. 1 
Young toms, medium 
Young hens, No. 1...... 
Old hens and toms 


Cee e ee eee eases esees 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Chickens, broilers, nearby, per Ib @ 
Chickens, broilers, Southern, per Ib @30 
@18 
@l1 
@15 
@16 
@11 
@65 
@35 


Ducks, per Ib. 
Geese, per Ib., 
Guineas, per pair 
Pigeons, per pair 


Extras 
Firsts 
Extras 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Process, 


30% @31 
30 @30% 


Fresh gathered, extras 

Fresh gathered, firsts, northerly 

Fresh gathered, firsts, southerly 

Fresh gathered, seconds 

Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 1........ aseee 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 2......... cnoe 
Fresh gathered, checks, prime 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton........ 20.00 @20.50 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 27.50 @28.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago @ 2.60 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f, o. b. Chicago, prompt 
Nitrate of soda—spot..........ssse. 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
Se TE  scctcecicescecs coces 
Dried tankage, N. Y., i to 12 per 
cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. New York 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢«., f. o b 
Chicago, prompt 
Garbage tankage, f. 0. b. New York. 
Fisch scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de 
livered, New York (nominal)..... 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 
Lime, ¢c. 1. f. Charleston and New- 
SOUS TG Sve cpletacespaasecbesne 
Wet, acidulated, 7 D. ¢c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35e, per unit 
available phos. acid)............. 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 Ibts., guar., 25% 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, guar., 25%.. F 3.19 @ 3.22 
So. Carolina phosphate ‘rock, 
per 2,000 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2;240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
The same, dried 3.75 @ 4.00 


@ 2.85 
@ 2.62% 


@25.00 


and 10c. 


and 10c. 
@ 7.50 


and 10c. 


8.30 and 10c. 


2.15 
8.15 


@ 2.20 
@ 3.17 
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